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ON GIFT CHOOSING 


Have you tried shopping as 
yet for gift ideas? The 
Simpson Store has set aside, 
on the Second and Third 
Floors, two areas to provide 
inspiration and suggestion to 
those who come bearing 
their Christmas greetings in 
mind. 





Here you will find arrayed 
a host of novelties and 
accessories delightful to 
inspect and designed to 
answer all the little gift 
questions that may arise. 





Company 
ol Limited 


PAINTINGS and 
WATER COLORS 


by Eminent Artists of the British 

and Continental Schools now on 

EXHIBITION in our Spacious 
NEW GALLERIES 





You are always cordially welcome, whether 

just “in passing” with a few moments, or 
on some other occasion when you have an 
hour to spare. 





Hours: 9 to 5.30 Saturdays 9 to 1 





FRAMES OF EXCLUSIVE DESIGN 
EXPERT RESTORATION 


THE 


CARROLL GALLERY (Canada) 
117 King Street West, Toronto 


Telephone Adelaide 6080 














A 
BOOKLOVER’S 


RENDEZVOUS 


LL BOOKLOVERS are invited to 
send us their name and address so 
that it can be placed on our regular 

mailing list and enable us to keep them 
informed of all important books as issued ; 
also if you send us the names of other 
booklovers it would be appreciated, not 
only by us but by them, as our experience 
shows how difficult it is for those inter- 
ested in books to get desired information. 


WM. TYRRELL & Co., LIMITED 
780 YONGE STREET 


(Near Bloor) 


Fine Art Dealers Stationers 


Booksellers 
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HOSEASON’S OFFICE 


For Service and Effort to Satisfy 


WINTER TRIPS 
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F Mr. Bonar Law has some right to feel aggrieved 
with Providence for having thrust the disturbing 
problems of Lausanne upon his newly fledged govern- 
ment of tranquillity, his colleague, Lord Curzon, it 
is clear from recent disclosures, has absolutely none. 
Lord Curzon reaps what he sowed; and it may be 
set down as one of the compensations of leadership 
in a great empire, where errors of statesmanship 
do not affect the common man as intimately and 
immediately as they do in little nations, that Lord 
Curzon should have been reaping in the distinguished 
if troubled atmosphere of Lausanne while his erst- 
while correspondent (one might almost say his accom- 
plice) was expiating his sins before a firing party in 
Athens. 


HE absurdity of pretending that a negative 
foreign policy is destined to procure tranquillity 

in Europe is likely to be pretty conclusively demon- 
strated by the London conference on reparations. 
The brief moratorium granted to Germany expires 
with this month; and the allies are now called upon 
to determine their future course of action. It is said 
that M. Poincaré will submit the proposals that were 
rendered abortive six months ago by the publication 
of the Balfour Note. These proposals, which were 
summarized some weeks ago in the Manchester 
Guardian, seemed to contemplate a reduction in the 
indemnity in exchange for still another increase in 
France’s share and a scaling-down of inter-allied 
debts, the whole to be conditional upon a satis- 
factory arrangement for the control of German 
forests and mines. The tranquil Mr. Law is believed 
to be opposed to any measures of a military nature, 
but to be in sympathy with the idea of guarantees. 
His attitude on the question of inter-allied debts is 
not known, though the fact that Mr. Reginald 
McKenna is in his confidence gives some ground for 
hope. On the other side the new German govern- 
ment with its strong financial connections is likely 
to prove less amenable than the late one. A more 
or less unknown factor is Signor Mussolini, though 
his recently published reflections upon the incon- 
clusive nature of the war and the ability of Germany 


to pay are, to say the least, disquieting. In view of 
the fact that the committee of experts appointed to 
report on the stabilization of the mark postulated 
a moratorium of at least two years (including both 
deliveries in kind and in cash) it is difficult to see 
how, even if the occupation of the Ruhr is again to 
be avoided, anything but a destructive agreement 
can emerge. 


HE best that is likely to happen, is that Mr. 
Bonar Law, pursuing the tactics of Mr. 
Lloyd George, will presently secure a compromise. 
But if the men who have foretold the economic 
disintegration of Europe during the last three years 
are still to be believed, the mark will continue its 
fall and the franc will go with it—to depths hitherto 
believed impossible. Whether this will bring the 
French to their senses in time to avert a catastrophe 
is doubtful. French politicians, whatever they like 
to call themselves, are not realists, at least they are 
not economic realists. They talk of reparations 
but every day it becomes more and more apparent 
that their real concern is security, the sort of security 
that is to be obtained by a military frontier on the 
Rhine with a subject population of millions of Ger- 
mans waiting for the inevitable war of liberation. 
This is the meaning of the speeches of the rising 
M. Loucheur; it is the meai..ng of the Dariac report 
on the occupation of the Rhineland; and it is the 
meaning of that pathetic pilgrimage among an un- 
sympathetic people that is exhausting the failing 
energies of M. Clemenceau. Even Mr. Lloyd George 
in his revelations points an accusing finger, and 
names M. Poincaré as foremost among those who 
are obsessed by this dangerous illusion. The truth 
is that France is no more prepared to-day to accept 
a solution that will permit the recovery of Europe 
than she was three months or three years ago. She 
temporizes even over the ratification of the Washing- 
ton Treaty. Mr. Bonar Law may oppose French 
policy or advance it; in either case he will not find 
tranquillity; but the more pliant, the more negative 
he is, the closer will he bring Europe to the edge of 
the abyss. 
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OME years ago a society was organized in Canada 
and given the happy name of the Bonne Entente. 
It was divided into two sections, a Quebec section 
and an Ontario section, and its officers and members 
by mutual pilgrimages sought to improve relations be- 
tween French-speaking Canada and English-speaking 
Canada. Its brief activity, in common with many 
another peaceful enterprise, was disturbed and dis- 
rupted by the war. From the smouldering ashes of 
the Bonne Entente has risen an organization known 
as the Unity League of Ontario. Its object is the 
promotion of ‘good-will, better understanding and 
more cordial co-operation’ between Canadians of 
English and French speech. It is confining its 
membership and its work to Ontario for the moment, 
doubtless because it feels that there is sufficient 
scope in Ontario for any organization which 
attempts to promote good-will with Quebec. The 
committee of the League consists of prominent 
business and professional men, the variety of whose 
interests and political affiliations should ensure an 
informed and impartial policy and guard it from the 
charge of partisanship. 


R. JAMES L. HUGHES, for many years Chief 
Inspector of Schools in Toronto, has reported 
to the new League on conditions in the Separate 
Schools of Ottawa. Dr. Hughes’ report deals par- 
ticularly with the teaching of English in these schools, 
but also refers to the quite inadequate and, in some 
cases, unsanitary accommodation provided for the 
pupils. For ten years these schools have been 
operated apart entirely from State supervision or 
control. They have received no grants from the 
Provincial Government; but more serious than this 
—for our state aid to education in most cases is 
only a small percentage of the total requirements— 
they have been prevented by an injunction from 
raising funds for extensions by the sale of debentures. 
From year to year, by some prank of the law, they 
have received school taxes raised by the city of 
Ottawa, and this money has enabled the Board to 
keep the schools open. The reason for the injunction 
and the lack of Provincial support has been the un- 
willingness of the School Board to accept the famous 
Regulation 17, which was held to be arbitrary and 
contrary to sound pedagogical principles and the 
natural and historical language rights of the French 
people. The striking feature of the Hughes report is 
its demonstration that English is being well taught 
in schools which have followed a method directly 
opposed to that insisted upon in the regulation. 
The French case against the Regulation appears to 
be established by the report. We may now, perhaps, 
hope for the disappearance from the statute books 
of a provision which is contrary to all British practice 
and which has done much to impair the unity of 
Canada. 








““THE absorption of the Merchants’ Bank of 

Canada, I am gratified to say, has been 
effected with scarcely a ripple on the surface of our 
affairs’’—so said the General Manager of the Bank 
of Montreal to the shareholders at their recent 
annual meeting; and with these words a chapter 
closes in the history of Canadian banking. But the 
chapter now beginning will not lack interest or 
excitement. The man in the street, who has been 
taught for a generation that his was the finest banking 
system in the world, has realized within the last 
twelve months that a great institution can so be 
wrecked and pillaged, at the heavy cost of stock- 
holders, that the courts can hold none of its officers 
responsible. The blow was the heavier inasmuch 
as the public, which in the past has not unwarrantably 
regarded character as the foundation on which good 
banking rests, has been compelled to read the state- 
ments of several prominent bank officers, who were 
evidently far more anxious to shift the blame from 
their own shoulders, than to invite attack from 
others by helping Justice to fix the real responsi- 
bility. On the eve of the revision of the Bank Act, 
a blow has been struck at public confidence, whose 
importance cannot be easily overstated. We shall 
wait with interest for the consequences. 


R. FARMER’S election as mayor of Winnipeg 
may be regarded as closing the last chapter 
of the Winnipeg strike. His opponent, Mr. Sparling, 
was a prominent lawyer, an active member of the 
‘Citizens’ Committee’ during the strike, and in those 
tense days a commanding officer of the improvised 
guardians of law and order. The repeated victories 
of the forces of Labour at the polls, culminating in 
their capture of the Mayoralty, can hardly fail to con- 
vince the people of Canada that they were badly 
served by the Press during the strike and that the 
men had a more general support than would have 
been possible had the facts been as represented. 
The blows must have fallen on the forces of reaction 
with sickening iteration. First there was the return 
to the Legislature of four Labour members out of 
a total of ten, three of them convicts at Stony Moun- 
tain and the fourth Mr. Dixon, whose eloquence alone 
had saved him from the penitentiary and who easily 
headed the polls when he came before another jury. 
Next came the Federal elections and the sweeping 
victory in Centre Winnipeg of Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, 
who was held in jail for five days without bail until 
the strike was broken. A few months later Mr. 
Dixon was re-elected at the head of the poll, 
with three Labour colleagues. And now Mr. 
Farmer has attained the mayoralty. It is a significant 
fact that the one place in Canada where Labour has 
established its political power is the one place where 
every means, including armed force, was employed 
to compel submission. 
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HE city of Brandon has given a verdict for its 
dismissed teachers. The four members of the 
Board of Trustees who held that the teachers were 
hirelings with no right to dispute a twenty-five per 
cent. reduction in salaries have all been defeated at 
the polls. The teachers in most cases, it is true, have 
left the city. The children in most cases have lost 
a year’s work. A spirit of strife has pervaded the 
peaceful tasks of the school. In the end, however, 
the voice of the people has made itself heard. The 
teachers who were snubbed when they asked for 
arbitration have been vindicated. The outcome 
should serve as a warning to other boards of trustees 
who are constrained to be parsimonious by their own 
natures or the financial conditions of their munici- 
palities. Within the next year many school boards 
will be faced with difficulties in meeting their obliga- 
tions. Retrenchment may become necessary. The 
present scale of teachers’ salaries may not in every 
case be maintained. It will be a wise municipality, 
however, which considers a proper provision for its 
teachers a first claim on its resources—more im- 
portant by far than bricks and mortar for buildings, 
or smooth roads for automobiles. And the school 
board which shows itself an arrogant employer will 
merit and receive public censure. 


POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Mr. 
Crerar’s valedictory epistle was an imposing 
document and has been variously appraised. Some 
critics eulogize it asa Washingtonian finale toa public- 
spirited career; others interpret it merely as a helpful 
gesture to Mr. King, an effort, as it were, to endow him 
with all the departing statesman’s worldly votes. 
Others again, more suspicious, detect in the swansonga 
trace of the phoenix’ note and predict that when the 
Progressive Party has dissolved in a mist of quarrels 
over the broadening-out issue, which Mr. Crerar 
somewhat needlessly raised in his letter, he will be 
found occupying a comfortable seat in a Liberal 
Cabinet. 
* * * 

Of all the three leaders Mr. Crerar had the 
greatest personal charm and distinction of bearing, 
but the first was a fatal gift. It brought him popu- 
larity and few men like to lose this commodity. At 
a time when frowns and curses ought to have greeted 
him whenever he entered the Rideau Club, nothing 
but smiles awaited him. He lost the art of saying 
no and could not turn a deaf ear to flattering tongues. 
He began with a stock-in-trade of very genuine ideals 
but gradually forgot the real mission of the Pro- 
gressive Party. Yet when the history of the agrarian 
movement comes to be written he will get his meed 


of praise. 
* * * 





Mr. Robert Forke, whose proper title is Chair- 
man of the Progressive Group in Parliament, is not 
a person of meteoric intellect or a profound parlia- 
mentary strategist, but he is no man’s fool and has 
a deep reservoir of Scots caution and common-sense. 
By antecedents an ardent Liberal, he shared last 
session Mr. Crerar’s ill-disguised partiality for the 
King Government and left Ottawa a convinced 
advocate of fusion. Therefore the Liberals visualize 
him an even more useful second to Mr. King on 
the field of parliamentary honour than Mr. Crerar 
was. But the event may prove otherwise. Mr. 
Forke, in common with many other Progressive 
members, has since discovered that last session’s 
steady cant in the direction of the Liberal benches 
has cost them most of their supporters of Tory 
lineage. Obviously it will require a cant in the 
direction of Conservatism or at least a scrupulously 
even keel to repair this damage. Furthermore if, 
as is highly probable, politics begin to turn upon 
Imperial problems, Mr. Forke, who is nothing if 
not a loyal Briton, will soon find himself at deep 
variance with the sentiments and policies favoured 
by Quebec. Last session on the naval estimates some 
gibes of a Quebec zealot moved him to heated protest, 
and it will only require a speech or two from Mr. 
Lucien Cannon about the futility of the British 
Navy to make Mr. Forke a firm ally of Mr. Meighen 
on this and kindred issues. 

* * * 

The Minister of Justice is probably smiling at 
the collapse of the plans for a Liberal-Progressive 
alliance. Last July the Prime Minister is reported 
to have had an inspiration and to have offered Sir 
Lomer the honour of being our first Minister at 
Washington in the fond hope that his adoption 
of a diplomatic career would remove the chief ob- 
stacle to the Progressive alliance. Sir Lomer acknow- 
ledged the high compliment and promised to give 
a reply by a certain date. The story goes that he 
made no reply but a month later suggested his old 
friend Sir Charles Fitzpatrick for the berth. Sir 
Charles has large ideas about the pomp of power 
which should surround lieutenant-governors and has 
also an uncanny skill in unearthing authority for 
long-forgotten perquisites. As a result the main- 
tenance of Spencerwood is becoming a serious burden 
even upon the overflowing treasury of Quebec, and 
our thrifty French-Canadian friends are anxious to 
plant Sir Charles at Washington and transfer the 
cost of his maintenance to the Federal exchequer. 

* * * 

It is regarded as strange that the Prime Minister 
has exuded no obiter dicta touching the British 
elections. Of course comment had its difficulties. 
One who declares that his chief delight in life is to 
do battle with Tories could scarcely rejoice in public 
over the triumph of Mr. Law; the joint Liberal poll 
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afforded little scope for jubilation; and the less gaid 
about the startling growth of a new third party the 
better. I understand, however, that Mr. King and 
some of his colleagues plume themselves on being 
the real architects of Mr. Lloyd George’s ruin. Their 
version is that they sent a heated protest to Downing 
St. about the performance of Sept. 15 and Mr. Law, 
being a good Canadian, became terrified that Winston 
and L-G. were going to lose for King George his 
fairest Dominion and to avert this calamity headed 
the mutiny at the Carlton Club. If the thesis is 
good, they may live to rue their work. 
* * * 

For Mr. Law, pledged to abjure all domestic 
reforms, plainly means to fold himself in the Chamber- 
lainite mantle and win prestige for his party by high 
Imperial policies. I have a vision of emissaries 
passing between our own and the British Tories and 
much skilful propaganda before the next Imperial 
Conference meets. I can see Mr. Law pleading for 
adequate co-operation in Imperial defence and 
pointing to the cool five million dollars offered as 
an annual contribution by the generous Mr. Massey. 
I can see Mr. King professing heartwhole devotion 
to the Empire, but proposing to consult Parliament. 
Meanwhile some scheme which Mr. Meighen can 
support and which will horrify Quebec will be sub- 
mitted and given publicity. The aftermath will be 
a general election on the question of our responsi- 
bilities to the British Commonwealth and harsh 
anti-Quebec winds will be blowing from Ontario and 
the West. I have also a suspicion that the names 
J. H. Roberts and Blanche Garneau will yet adorn 
the pages of our histories. 
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A Matter of Definition? 


R. CRERAR’S resignation will be a matter of 
concern to many Canadians who wish to see 
principles rather than opportunism prevail 

in Canadian politics. The circumstances which 
brought about his resignation were partly personal 
and partly of a business nature, but they were also 
partly the result of his inability to reconcile two 
conflicting points of view among his followers. This 
was stated by Mr. Crerar himself in his vale- 
dictory address at the Winnipeg conference: 

I might add (he said) that in any event, had the reasons 

I have just recited not intervened, my retention of the 
leadership of the Progressive Party would depend upon a 
clear understanding and statement of the Progressive 
programme, not on questions of policy—though that needs 
some consideration, to which I shall presently allude—but 
on questions of organization and upon the vital question 
as to whether the Progressive movement in our politics shall 
descend into a purely class movement or not. 

n view of the conflict of opinion to which Mr. 
Crerar refers, we are fortunate in being able to 
present to the readers of THE CANADIAN Forum in 
this issue an article by Mr. H. W. Wood, President 
of the United Farmers of Alberta, in which he explains 
his political philosophy. A careful analysis of Mr. 
Crerar’s speech, which appeared in full in the daily 
press, and of Mr. Wood’s statement as here presented, 
will show that the point at issue between them is 
not so much a matter of the end desired as a matter 
of the meanstothatend. It is largely, if not entirely, 
a question as to how the new movement shall be 
organized. 

In three particulars Mr. Crerar takes issue with 
Mr. Wood's idea of organization. 

First, he contends that the member is not merely 
the representative of his constituents; he represents 
the interests of all the people of Canada. Mr. 
Crerar is definitely opposed to a parliament of dele- 
gates. ‘You would have 235 members, each guided 
and directe! by his constituents, some of whom 
were thousands of miles away, attempting seriously 
to carry on the work of government. The absurdity 
of the thing requires no further comment.’ Mr. 
Wood, it will be noted, insists on the forces of ‘human- 
ism’ being ‘controlled from the bottom up’. Mr. 
Crerar would hardly dissent from this; he has been 
too long in the farmers’ movement and knows too 
well the capacity for political thinking among the 
rank and file. The question is how often and in 
what way should the controlling hand of the electors 
be felt by their representatives. Is it sufficient that 
once in five years the people should have the oppor- 
tunity to express opinion? In the intervals between 
general elections should they trust absolutely to the 
man of their choice? Or is there some way in which 
an honest member can both instruct and be instructed 
by his constituents? Mr. Crerar’s parliamentary 
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experience has impressed on him the necessity of the 
subordination of merely local interests to wider 
interests, where the two may appear to conflict. 
Mr. Wood, without parliamentary experience, sees 
more clearly the danger of members, in the security 
of their quinquennial lease of life, flouting the wishes 
and abusing the interests of their constituents. He 
has freshly in mind, no doubt, that members of the 
parliament which was elected in 1911 freely changed 
their allegiance and even extended their term with- 
out consulting their constituents. But no con- 
stituency would wish to be represented by a member 
so spineless as to be a puppet either of a party whip 
or a local executive; and the united wisdom of the 
united farmers should be able to evolve some way of 
avoiding both absurdities. In fact the member can 
be and should be an intermediary between the 
outside world and his constituency, interpreting the 
one to the other. 

Again, Mr. Crerar is opposed to a policy of 
‘None but farmers need apply’, holding that such an 
attitude is sure to set up class antagonisms and that 
it is right and wise that all men of good will should 
be included in the movement. In other words, Mr. 
Crerar is in favour of ‘broadening out’. the farmers’ 
movement and including in it all who accept the 
principles enunciated in the New National Policy. 
Mr. Wood, on the other hand, greatly mistrusts ‘the 
political group, under the political party system’; 
and the statement that ‘the people must organize 
themselves and organize in such a way that they can 
initiate, direct, and control all the activities of the 
group thus organized’ might be interpreted as an 
argument for the strictly occupational group in 
politics. Clearly Mr. Wood feels that until the 
farmers have developed a strong and definite self- 
consciousness they cannot hope successfully to 
oppose the forces arrayed against them. However, he 
is not averse from co-operation with other groups, 
excluding only the small but powerful group which 
supports ‘Mammonism’, with which there is no 
compromise; but he evidently believes that the time 
is not yet ripe for such co-operation on a wide scale. 
The question, then, is largely one of time. Mr. 
Crerar with faith in human nature believes that such 
co-operation could begin now, and that the support 
of the considerable number of urban voters who have 
broken with the old political parties and who wish 
to be known as Progressives should at once be 
accepted. It isacurious fact that Mr. J. J. Morrison, 
in an interview with The Globe after his return from 
Winnipeg, expressed himself as being willing to 
accept co-operation in individual constituencies 
while opposed to adopting a wider plan. 

If the locals cared to call in the urban people and give 
them equal representation to their conventions, very good... 


But to throw wide the doors of the movement as a whole 
would be a different matter. It would mean centralization, 





the establishment of still another political party, the creation 
of a ‘slush fund’, and the introduction into the Farmers’ 

Party of the vices along with the virtues of the old parties. 

In the third place, Mr. Crerar is in favour of the 
development of a central organization with funds 
at its command ‘to educate public opinion in all 
parts of Canada to its views’. Mr. Morrison opposes 
centralization fearing a ‘slush fund’, while Mr. Wood 
is averse from an organization ‘autocratically con- 
trolled’ which does not permit ‘democratic citizen- 
ship’ to ‘function efficiently’. The purpose of the 
central body is the test of the whole matter. Take 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture for example. 
Its members are the executive heads of the various 
provincial associations, chosen in annual conven- 
tions. Its president and secretary are appointed 
by these delegates. Could its work not safely be 
extended to the commending of its articles of faith, 
the new National Policy, to Canadian citizens in 
general? Could funds not safely be entrusted to it 
to be devoted to collecting information on the inci- 
dence of the tariff and the effect of freight-rate 
schedules and such other economic facts as must be 
brought home to the people and the government if 
the descent of the farmer to the peasant is to be 
arrested? Could this safely, or with economy of 
effort, be left to the provincial organizations or to 
the locals? Is it not more properly the work of 
these local and provincial bodies co-operating in a 
federal council such as the Canadian Council of 
Agriculture? There may be danger of such a body 
becoming autocratic and dictating policy or cardi- 
datcs to the locals, but there is nothing in its con- 
stitution which would naturally make it such. Any 
attempt at arbitrary action could speedily be checked 
by the local bodies from which it is constituted by 
annual election. Centralization is not of the essence 
of a federal constitution. 

We fail to see how the ends sought by the united 
farmers of Canada, in so far as they are united, can 
possibly be achieved unless they can demonstrate 
to the majority of the people of Canada (and the 
majority of the people of Canada are no longer 
farmers) that these ends are just and in the interests 
of the country asa whole. Many thousands of urban 
citizens now reject the protectionist teaching; many 
thousands more could easily be added to this number 
if the facts were presented to them. The preparing 
and publishing of this message requires money and a 
central organization among the farmers themselves. 
By the federation of provincial units such an organi- 
zation can readily be achieved. It would be political 
in the sense that it would study public questions and 
try to make its ideas effective. With everything 
open to the sunlight, with the publication of cam- 
paign funds a part of the farmers’ platform, it should 
be possible to avoid contamination from urban 
friends of the cause. The greater danger is that the 
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strongly individualistic tendency of the rural mind 
may prevent the achieving of a united policy among 
the farmers themselves and an honest basis of co- 
operation with others, whether individuals or occu- 
pational groups. It would be a calamity if the 
movement, just at a point where it promises to 
leaven the public life of Canada, should fail because 
of internal dissensions. And particularly so, when 
it is possible that a clear definition of terms might 
disclose a distinction without a difference. 


In Defense of Group Politics 


N army is composed of a certain number of 
men, but these men, unorganized, acting as 


individuals, would not have much military 
strength. Thoroughly organized, each supporting 
the others, all acting together, their full strength and 
efficiency are developed. As an unorganized military 
group has low efficiency, so also has an unorganized 
citizenship group. 

During the past century certain citizens have 
been organizing themselves into group units for the 
purpose of dealing more effectively with economic and 
political affairs. These groups have been organized 
on the basis of an interest that was common to all 
the members of the group. This basis is economic. 

The primary efforts of the group have been 
directed towards the advancement of the group 
interests. These interests, being economic, are 
affected very largely by legislation; consequently the 
groups have been very active and, where well organ- 
ized, very efficient in influencing legislation. This 
perverting of legislation in the interest of certain 
economic classes has done much towards throwing 
economic relationships out of balance, thereby 
causing great injustice to the unorganized masses. 

This process has had a tendency to create a 
cleavage between economic elements, with organized 
classes on one side and the unorganized masses on 
the other. In the resulting competitive conflict, 
unorganized individualism has been continually 
losing ground before the steady, systematic advances 
of organization. The unorganized forces were much 
superior in numbers, but their potential strength had 
not been developed. 

Among those who saw the hopelessness of 
unorganization trying to stand against organization 
were the farmers. They saw that unless they could 
develop organized strength to protect the interests 
of agriculture, agriculture would be reduced to 
hopeless impoverishment by those who had developed 
organized strength. With a clear vision of this 
necessity before them, they began to try to solve the 
problem of democratic, economic group organization. 
This was a much greater enterprise than farmers had 
ever undertaken before. The true principles of 





such organization were not understood, such organi- 
zation never having been developed to any degree of 
efficiency. A lack of this knowledge has done more 
to retard organization among farmers than any other 
cause, and full success will never be achieved until 
these principles are thoroughly understood and 
adhered to. But while the farmers have met many 
difficulties and not a few defeats, the unrelenting 
hand of necessity has been steadily driving them on 
to renewed efforts, and the hope of success now seems 
greater than ever before. 

Democratic organization among the people 
means that the people must organize themselves, and 
organize in such a way that they can initiate, direct, 
and control all the activities of the group thus 
organized. This is distinguished from autocratic 
organization by being self-governing, or governed 
from the ‘bottom up’ instead of from the ‘top 
down’. If the farmers sucoeed in establishing 
organization on this basis to stability and efficiency, 
it will be the first successful attempt to develop 
democratic organization to any considerable extent. 
Heretofore they have proceeded along the lines of 
right principles up to a certain stage of or; anization, 
and after reaching that stage they have almost 
invariably departed from the true principles. This 
departure has frequently occurred in undertaking 
commercial activities, but the most lamentable 
instances have occurred when the farmers have 
undertaken to exercise their citizenship strength and 
influence, or in other words, when they have under- 
taken ‘political action’. 

In the past, in undertaking political activities, 
invariably they have reverted to the unorganized 
political party system. And just as invariably their 
organization has met with disaster. This was the 
only result that could logically be expected, as in so 
doing they violated the principles of both organiza- 
tion and democracy. The political group, under the 
political party system, is not an organization of the 
people. The people acting in it as individuals are 
unable to exercise any controlling influence; hence 
the party is not democratically controlled. On the 
contrary, it is autocratically controlled by a little 
group of self-organized politicians at the top. Demo- 
cratic organization cannot be developed in such a 
group, neither can democratic citizenship function 
efficiently therein. The individual still remains the 
citizenship unit, with no citizenship strength, as 
useless as hewn stone or bricks before they are placed 
in the building. 

Our social system is founded on the basis of 
competition. Competition is the law of force, of 
destruction. As long as competition was carried 
on by individuals it did not become very destructive. 
The competitive unit—the individual—had very 
little destructive efficiency. As the unit was raised 
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from the individual to the mob it became more 
efficient. As it was raised from the mob to the 
organized group it became still more efficient. When 
raised to a co-operation of a number of organized 
groups operating as one unit, it will pass into the 
highest stage of efficiency. 

The Great War marked the progress that had been 
made in the development of this process up to that 
time. Military competition has become so efficient 
that the nations have been trying to build a co- 
operative league or unit of themselves, ultimately 
to contain all, or at least a preponderant majority of 
the nations, and thus stop military competition. 
But they are trying to build a temple of peace over 
the crater of the live volcano of commercial conflict, 
which is liable at any time to belch forth military 
strife. Nations cannot stabilize their relationships 
on a permanent co-operative basis until after economic 
interests, both financial and industrial, have been 
permanently adjusted on that basis. 

But how are the people to bring harmony, 
system, and co-operation among the discordant, 
warring elements of an economic system established 
on the basis of competitive conflict? These interests 
or institutions are inanimate things and cannot 
speak for themselves. Individuals as such cannot 
speak for them, because individuals as such do not 
control them. When all the individuals dependent 
upon a particular interest or institution build them- 
selves into a group unit, and develop group intelli- 
gence and a group understanding of their common 
interest and how it is related to other interests, the 
group becomes articulate and can speak for its own 
interest in the adjustment of relationships with 
other groups. 

It is true that in doing this the groups will 
develop greater capacity for destructive competition. 
But there is reason to believe that when this com- 
petition becomes sufficiently destructive, its very 
destructivene s will force the groups to develop 
systematic co-operation with each other as a means 
of self-preservation. As a result of efficient military 
competition nations have been driven to begin to 
seek in‘ernational co-operation. This, however, will 
be impossible until economic co-operation is estab- 
lished. May we not reasonably expect that organ- 
ized, highly developed economic competition will 
eventually force warring economic elements to make 
a like attempt with better results. With the warring 
economic elements reconciled on the basis of sys- 
tematic, scientific co-operation, nations will have 
nothing to quarrel or fight about, and will irresistibly 
be drawn together into a world-wide brotherhood 
league. 

The economic classes whose interests are best 
served by the operation of the law of competition 
have already made much progress in the development 





of group intelligence, and in making the group 
articulate. With these groups organized, carrying 
on systematic destructive competition, while the 
other elements remain unorganized, inarticulate, 
with no resisting power, we can never hope for 
economic co-operation, but can only look forward 
to economic oppression and exploitation ending in 
economic ruin and social collapse. 

Man is designed as a social being. His mission 
is to build a perfect social structure—a true civiliza- 
tion. Through systematic co-operation men con- 
struct; through competition they destroy. The only 
hope of building strength and solidarity, and estab- 
lishing peace, prosperity and contentment lies in 
co-operation. The great menace to constructive 
progress is competition. 

The individual is the smallest social unit. As 
individuals build themselves into groups the unit is 
raised, and becomes more efficient, whether engaged 
in cO-operative construction or competitive de- 
struction. Some of the organized economic groups 
composed of a comparatively small number of 
individuals, but controlling large amounts of wealth, 
think they can best serve their selfish interests 
under competitive operations. The actions of these 
groups are the primary cause of wars, and their 
operations in the economic field threaten the over- 
throw of the social system. Mammon has led them 
to the mountain-top of organization, shown them the 
kingdoms of the economic world, promised them 
conquest of these kingdoms if they will worship at 
his altar and obey his destructive commands, These 
organized groups seem determined to obey Mammon’s 
mandates, though they wreck the social system, and 
they themselves go down in the ruin. 

Other economic groups, composed of larger 
numbers of individuals but smaller amounts of 
wealth, are organizing. These groups cannot hope 
to serve their best interests under the operation of 
Mammonistic competition. In fact, their best inter- 
ests demand systematic co-operative construction of a 
true social system throughout, which process involves 
the overthrow of Mammonism and the abrogation of 
its laws. As these latter groups develop strength 
and efficiency, conflict between them and the pluto- 
cratic groups is inevitable, unless Mammonism can 
be induced to capitulate to democracy and join the 
constructive forces in building a civilization in 
harmony with Nature’s laws, dedicated to the service 
of humanity and to the glory of Nature’s God. 

This ‘showdown’ between the Mammonistic 
and the humanistic forces will not develop to the 
final stage until the elements of each force are thor- 
oughly mobilized through systematic organization. 
The Mammonistic forces have already made much 
progress in the process of mobilization. They have 
shown the basis on which that mobilization can be 
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accomplished. The democratic or humanistic ele- 
ments are adopting the same basis, and they have 
made some progress in the process of mobilization 
through organization. While the basis of organiza- 
tion is the same, the method of procedure must be 
entirely different. Mammonism is autocratic and 
must proceed in an autocratic way, governed always 
from the top down. Humanism is democratic and 
must proceed in a democratic way; by wisely selected 
leadership, advised, guided, and served from the top 
down, but controlled always from the bottom up. 
These two organized forces will join issue on 
every part of the social field, more especially on the 
political and economic; and lost is that force that 
goes into the final conflict unorganized and unmob- 


ilized. 
H. W. Woon. 


Land Settlement in the West 
i eer Professor from the old country when he 


reaches our West, is no longer a free man. 

From Winnipeg to Vancouver Island, from 
the Island back again by the dizzy trestle bridges of 
the Kettle Valley to Winnipeg he moves in the silken 
fetters of Canadian kindness. He must therefore 
seek impartiality in a frequent change of fetters. 
To speak more plainly—I tried to see the West from 
different angles, and I had as my guides the super- 
intendents and fieldmen of the Soldier Settlement 
Board, the officers of the C.P.R. in charge of Land 
Settlemeht and Natural Resources, the officers of 
the great co-operative organizations (the United 
Grain Growers, etc.), prominent representatives of 
the business world (bankers, grain men, shippers), 
and finally members of my own profession on the 
staffs of the Universities, Agricultural Colleges, and 
Dominion Experimental Farms. 

As I see the problem of land settlement it is 
only part of a greater problem, the development of a 
prosperous community in which agriculture makes 
the most immediate call. The effect of the war was 
to uproot many of those who had recently settled 
on the land, and the Canadian people wisely decided 
that its first duty was the re-establishment of its 
soldiery in the basic industry of farming. Thereby 
not only have many newcomers been drawn into farm- 
ing, but also many who left farms when the war broke 
out have gone back to them, when, but for assistance, 
they would have drifted to uncertain employment 
in the towns. Without doubt the scheme of Soldier 
Settlement is the greatest measure of post-war 
reconstruction that has yet been accomplished either 
in this country or in any other. It has been costly, 
but there has been very little waste, and, apart from 
the expenses of the staff, the greater part of this cost 
will be recovered as the loans are repaid. By good 





buying, judicious location, and a policy of operation 
in which the element of charity is reduced to a 
minimum and beginners are helped only until they 
can stand on their own legs, the Soldier Settlement 
Board has restarted the flow of land settlement on 
healthy lines. The superintendents at general and 
district head-quarters have known how to create a 
staff of fieldmen who are inspired by the ideal of 
service. These fieldmen—the ‘supervisors ’—under- 
stand their settlers and are trusted and welcomed by 
all but the few cross-grained. They know how to 
give advice so that it will be accepted, and there are 
few old soldiers who can ‘put it across them’. 


Since 1920 the Western farmer has been passing 
through hard times, and the soldier settlers having 
missed the boom years, have felt this depression more 
severely than any. Nevertheless the number of those 
who were real triers and yet have failed is very small. 
The failures have usually been due to weakness of 
character, or to the fact that the soldier-settler, in the 
enthusiasm of the moment, took up a career which 
was distasteful to him. But the triers have come 
through. The special breaking loan which was 
sanctioned last summer for men who had reached 
the limit of their ordinary advance was a wise exten- 
sion which exactly met the emergency. If a man 
has to leave the farm for outside work, just when 
he is beginning to get the land into shape, he may 
lose heart and not come back to it. But every fresh 
acre that he breaks by the sweat of his brow ties 
him to his farm and increases his determination to 
make it at once a business success and a home. At 
least, that is how it works when there is a supervisor 
on the spot to check any possible abuse of the 
credit extension. 

The Western Canada Land Colonization Asso- 
ciation—so I gather from the Press—is the body which 
the Dominion Government is proposing to use for 
the execution of its future policy of land settlement. 
This body will find much of value in the experience 
of the Soldier Settlement Board. It will only 
succeed if, like the Soldier Settlement Board, it 
puts the interest of the settler before everything 
else. The Soldier Settlement Board bought so well 
that in the few cases of salvage which it has had to 
face it has been able to offset the inevitable decline 
in the value of stock and equipment by the increased 
price obtained for the land. The Soldier Settlement 
Board trains a man to be independent; and the 
settler knows that he interest of the Board in him is 
the interest of a friend who is trying to serve him, 
and not merely the intere t of a real estate man who 
is t ying to sell him land, or even of a loan company 
which is trying to. safeguard its money. The Coloni- 
zation Association will be well advised to keep land 
sale in the background at the outset and devote 
itself to the construction of local groups of public 
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spirited farmers who will give the newcomer a friendly 
reception, assist him to work which will last through 
the first winter, and train him for farming on his 
own account at a later date. Only if conducted in 
the trier spirit does the Association deserve the 
support of the Dominion Government and the co- 
operation of the Imperial authorities. 

Those who have sufficient capital, say $5,000, 
and some farming experience have already in the 
C.P.R. a thoroughly reliable channel of settlement. 
The C.P.R. sets a price on its land which is not far 
short of the market price of other land in the vicinity; 
indeed, when it is an active seller, it sets the selling 
price of the district. But it more than makes up 
for this by the care with which it brings out its 
settlers, by the generous terms of amortization and 
interest, and by its readiness to stand by its men and 
see them through when they are prepared to do their 
best. I have this on personal conversation with a 
number of old-established settlers and recent arrivals 
who have come out under the direction of the C.P.R. 


It is sometimes stated with dogmatic certainty 
that none but sons of farmers or sons of agricultural 
labourers succeed as farmers, or that good farming 
stock comes from Scotland or the north of England 
only to the exclusion of the south. Even a cursory 
survey of the West shows the falseness of either of 
these statements. I have in my notes records of 
successful soldier-settlers and recently arrived settlers 
born in almost every county of England, and divided 
about equally between country districts and towns. 
Here is a typical group from North Battleford: 
a Scotchman, bred on a Herefordshire farm; a 
London busman; a Yorkshire shoemaker; a retired 
farmer, originally a merchant in the States. These 
four families had the prize farms in the district. 
There is another group at Lloydminster, not so 
typical because they are essaying the hazardous 
experiment of a community farm. We had tea in 
the house of their own building and excellent home- 
made bread and scones. One of the three had been 
assistant manager in an old country co-operative 
store, the second a North of England miner, the 
third an electrician in a naval station on the south 
coast. Perhaps the two best known names in 
Lloydminster are Weaver and Thomas. Mr. Weaver, 
once a dairyman outside Oldham, Lancashire, owns 
the famous Clydesdale horse, Wee Donald, twice 
world champion at Chicago. Mr. Thomas started 
life as an engineer in London, and now he is an owner 
of pure bred dairy stock and dairy commissioner of 
the Lloydminster district. 

On the other hand it is foolish to deny that 
previous farming experience is an asset, particularly 
in specialist farming. Among the market gardeners 
of Winnipeg, or the fruitgrowers and poultry special- 
ists of Vancouver Island and the Okanagan, you 





meet on every hand old country men from Kent and 
Sussex and other counties in the south of England 
where farm specialties have long been grown. 
Similarly on the Prairies many of the old established 
and strongest farmers come from farms in Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, or the Dakotas. 

In conclusion I plead that Canada shall cease 
advertising in England for ‘farm labourers and 
domestic servants only’. Canada is far too great 
a country for such a narrow appeal. Canada is a 
land of opportunity; and just as there are oppor- 
tunities in agriculture, so also there are opportunities 
in industry and commerce, and the big prizes in this, 
as in all countries, are in industry and commerce. 
Confine, if you will, your special assistance to poten- 
tial agriculturists, but face the fact that to some of 
the best settlers from the old country, as to many of 
the best settlers from Canada East, farming on the 
Prairies will be a stepping-stone to industrial oppor- 
tunities which will arise and multiply, as the coal and 
water-power and mineral resources of the West 
are brought into commercial use. 

C. R. Fay. 


Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion ts invited on editorials or articles 
appearing in the magazine or on any other matters of 
political or artistic interest. Conciseness, point, and 
good nature must be asked of correspondents, who must 
confine themselves to 800 words. The Editors are not 
responsible for matter printed in this column. 


Gold 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN FoRuM. 
Sir: 

Your correspondent, William A. J. Case, says that the funda- 
mental trouble with the world to-day is gold. But gold itself is 
an inert, harmless, rather good-looking substance which never 
caused any fundamental trouble to anybody. What Mr. Case 
means is that there is something in the way in which we use gold 
that is causing us trouble; and indeed he goes on to say that the 
use of gold as a monetary standard annoys him and is ruining 
Russia. And the reason why the gold standard annoys him and 
is ruining Russia is simple: it is merely that ‘there isn’t enough 
to go round’, How much more does he want? What does he 
think would be the result of doubling the quantity of it? of 
trebling it? of centupling it? Would it be anything else than 
the doubling, the trebling, the centupling of prices, leaving 
everything else exactly as it is? What is ‘enough’ of a monetary 
unit? 

He complains that Russia cannot buy the things she needs 
to maintain her productive processes ‘because she had used up 
all her gold in the purchase of materials with which to fight’. 
But a concern which is capable of maintaining its productive 
processes does not close down merely because it has temporarily 
exhausted its supply of ready cash; it goes out and borrows cash 
from the people who have more of it than they need. And what 
is true of a concern is just as true of acountry. The reason why 
Russia cannot buy is not that she has no gold; Canada, while 
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possessing some gold, has for a long time refused to part with 
any of it, so that for the purposes of those who sell to her she 
might as well not have any, yet she has never had the slightest 
trouble in buying every foreign article that she needed. The 
reason why Russia cannot buy is that, in addition to being 
unable to pay in money, she is not prepared to give the guaran- 
tees that are naturally and inevitably sought for by all lenders, 
whether they lend to a business concern or to a country; that 
she is not giving any reasonable assurance that money lent to 
her will be employed in productive processes; that the very 
incentives to productive activity among her people have (in the 
belief of most owners of wealth in other nations) been under- 
mined by her new economic system; and finally, that that eco- 
nomic system is, for perfectly natural if selfish reasons, highly 
uncongenial to those same owners of wealth in other nations, 
who can hardly be blamed if they show no anxiety to help it 
towards even a temporary appearance of success. 

Mr. Case is passionately anxious that money should ‘circu- 
late’. He need not be so worried; it is not money if it does not 
do so. The gold in a miser’s hoard is no more money (except in 
physical conformation) than the gold in a lady’s necklace. 
What is the force that makes it circulate? Partly the want of 
its owners for consumption goods, which does not vary very 
greatly from one year to another; but very largely the want of 
its owners for capital goods, which since they can never in 
themselves afford any satisfactions to their possessors must 
necessarily be capable of being converted back into money at 
some future date. The motive of all such expenditures on capital 
goods is the faith of those who lend or invest their money that 
they will be duly repaid in something about whose value there 
can be no question. Mr. Case wants a warning issued to all 
such, that whatever else they may expect they need never 
expect gold. He thinks this would help ‘circulation’. If he 
were using the word ‘circulation’ in the sense assigned to it in 
the Bank Return, meaning the size of the note issue, it very well 
might. But he cannot mean that, for Russia has all kinds of 
circulation of that sort, and it is precisely of the state of Russia 
that he is complaining. 

The circulation that matters is not the size of the note issue; 
it is the speed or slowness with which wealth passes from the 
hands of those who are not themselves using it productively 
(the lenders) into the hands of those who are able to use it 
productively (the borrowers, the maintainers of enterprise). 
Circulation in that sense depends absolutely upon faith, and 
faith upon the law and institutions and character of the people. 
If the law and the prevalent economic concepts of the nation 
are such as to ensure the creditor that he will be paid in some- 
thing of real value (something of which there is not ‘enough’ to 
make it cheaper than the thing that he lent), then money will 
circulate, enterprise flourish, and credit be obtained if necessary 
from any other nation which has a surplus of wealth to lend. 

The sole merit of the gold standard is that it ensures pay- 
ment in something of which there is not ‘enough’ to make it 
too cheap. But Mr. Case wants a kind of money of which there 
will be ‘enough’ to suit the requirements of the debtor, which 
means that there will be a great deal too much to suit the creditor. 
And in this matter it seems to me that neither party has the 
right to determine what is ‘enough’ money, and that it is much 
safer to leave it to nature, which governs the cost of gold mining 
but not the cost of producing Dominion notes or Russian roubles. 

Yours, etc., 


McGill University, Montreal. B. K. SANDWELL. 


Book Week 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN FORUM. 
Sir: 

The good old custom of Sunday reading has, one may fear, 
fallen into disuse. It was not a bad thing to be made to put 
The Coral Island or Tom Jones (according to your age and morals) 








on the shelf for a day, and to restrict yourself to more placid 
volumes. It seemed to lengthen out Sundays, and to give a 
complete rest after the bustle of the week. At the very least, 
it increased your delight in Fielding or Ballantyne, and so helped 
to form a sound literary taste. 

What started this thought was a question in large print 
which struck my eye in a periodical the other day. ‘What’, it 
ran, ‘does Book Week mean to Canada?’ For a long time I could 
think of no answer at all. It seemed to me it meant nothing 
but an attempt to make us buy what we did not want. That 
is a perfectly legal enterprise, but has nothing very meritorious 
about it. But presently it occurred to me that this Book Week 
might fulfil the function of the old-fashioned Sunday reading. 
Surely we might spend one week a year for the literature of our 
own country. If we read for pleasure for fifty-one weeks, surely 
in the fifty-second we might read for other reasons. Nor need 
such a week be regarded as purely a period of self-mortification. 
If we read only our older writers such as Howe, Haliburton, and 
Lampman we will not only get through the week without dis- 
comfort, but will also please the publishers, who tell us they wish 
us to read the best which Canada has produced. And some 
recent Canadian writers would also be good for us. They are 
free from excessive intellectual activity and are well fitted to 
give us what our generation most needs—mental rest. 

I enclose my card, Sir, and remain, 

Yours, etc., 
HomE Brew. 





‘That One Face’ 


N the closing passage of his brilliant article in 
Foundations on the ‘Historic Christ’, Canon 
Streeter rings down the curtain on the Galilean 

drama with consummate artistic skill. He leaves 
us with the figure of the prisoner confronting his 
judge—‘ “ Art thou the Christ?” says the high-priest. 
““T am,”’ says the prisoner. “ Blasphemy!” exclaims 
the priest, and history has judged between them.’ 

It is true. But we are left in some uncertainty 
to-day as to the final judgment of history, and also 
as to whether history is to have the last word. 

The Church has for many centuries ruthlessly 
thrust out Nature with a fork, and now Nature, as her 
way is, in the garb of Science, seems to be taking her 
revenge, and puts in a belated, but none the less 
weighty, plea to be heard on the central subject of 
the Church’s dogma. 

The entry of Science is full of dramatic surprise. 
It is a mepimar&a with a vengeance. The moment 
of her entry is the precise point in the long struggle 
when two rival schools of historical criticism seem 
to be claiming the last word and the verdict. 

On the one hand we have a very widespread 
acceptance of the naturalistic conclusions of the 
main body of Liberal Protestant theologians. As 
the resultant of a long process of Synoptic and 
historical criticism combined with the dogma of a 
closed order of nature we are offered the figure, 
stripped of all miraculous elements, of the supreme 
ethical teacher, Master of Life and Lord of Thought, 
who ultimately pays the penalty on a Roman gibbet 
for being two thousand years ahead of his time. 
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On the other hand the eschatological school led 
by Johannes Weiss and Schweitzer, accepting the 
same results of Synoptic criticism, but carrying the 
process of historical criticism a stage further through 
the utilization of modern study of Jewish Apocalyptic 
literature, present us with a figure who refuses to 
be universalized or modernized. To quote a famous 
passage of Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical Jesus: 

The study of the life of Jesus has had a curious history: 
It set out in quest of the historical Jesus, believing that when 
it had found him it could bring him straight into our time 
as a Teacher and Saviour. It loosed the bands by which 
he had been riveted for centuries to the stony rocks of 
ecclesiastical doctrine, and rejoiced to see life and movement 
coming into the figure once more, and the historical Jesus 
advancing, as it seemed, to meet it. But he does not stay; 
he passes by our time and returns to his own. What sur- 
prised and dismayed the theology of the last forty years 
was that, despite all forced and arbitrary interpretations, 
it could not keep him in our time, but had to let him go. 

He returned to his own time, not owing to the application 

of any historical ingenuity, but by the same inevitable 

necessity by which the liberated pendulum returns to its 
original position. 

The eschatological school have presented the 
figure of one who laid hold of the current eschato- 
logical dogma of the Messiah, the manner of his 
coming, and the attendant historical catastrophe, and 
sought to translate this into actual history. The 
adherents of the Liberal Protestant view regard the 
apocalyptic element in the gospels as wholly due 
to the early church tradition which sought to find 
in the teaching of Jesus a basis for its own expectation 
of the Parousia and the coming in of the New Age. 
Against this the eschatologists point to the fact that 
the primitive church, where presumably the evangelic 
tradition took shape, had no interest in putting the 
Messiahship of Jesus into his earthly life. It believed 
that he had been elevated to this office by resurrec- 
tion. They also urge that it is not merely a question 
of his teaching but of his acts. Even if all apocalyptic 
elements be excised from his teachings, the baffling 
sequence of his actions, the drama of his life, remains 
wholly unexplained on the former view. 

It is just here, as the struggle wavers to and 
fro, books upon books appear, Pelion piled on Ossa, 
that science enters and allies herself in an unexpected 
way with the eschatologists. She has made incursions 
into the field before. Alienists have discussed the 
question of the sanity of Jesus, while psychology has 
been with us for a long time. But the manner of 
her recent entry is far more comprehensive and 
significant. 

In the first place, the severely closed mechanistic 
view of the universe which held the field during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century has broken 
down. There is a wide recognition that it is impos- 
sible to conceive of animate nature as a closed 
system. To many this liberation from the naturalistic 
dogma has come with the force of a spiritual experi- 








ence similar to that which others have felt in passing 
from the arbitrariness and chaos of the older super- 
naturalism into the order of natural law. But the 
liberation from naturalism is no mere return to the 
conception of a universe arbitrarily controlled by 
an external will. It is the recognition rather that a 
new realm of law exists, that the laws of life now 
slowly becoming known, both interpenetrate the 
realm of what we must still call inanimate matter, 
and also extend beyond it into a region where the 
possibility of new combinations and new phenomena 
clearly exists. 

It is on this border-line of new and old that 
science finds a place for a new conception of the figure 
of Jesus. It is possible to think of him as doubly 
related to this movement of life. On the one hand 
he is significant in the development of life as the 
earlier forms of life first invading the land and 
leaving the water, or accomplishing the mastery of 
the air, are significant. He is a sign-post of pro- 
foundest meaning pointing in the direction whither 
life is tending. On the other hand he is also signifi- 
cant as a discoverer and pioneer in the realm of 
new laws of life, the explorer and demonstrator of 
new possibilities. 

It is here that the second line of scientific 
approach, the line which forms a point of contact with 
the eschatologists, joins the first. 

Science is coming to recognize the human body 
as the meeting-place of two systems. On the one 
hand the body is an organized system of matter 
subject to the combined control of physical and 
organic laws. It obeys the law of gravitation, the 
laws of metabolism and katabolism. On the other 
hand it is the seat of forces whose laws are slowly 
becoming known, which interpenetrate the system 
subject to the laws already spoken of, and which 
may so interfere with them as to present the appear- 
ance of a suspension or abrogation of these laws or 
observed modes of behaviour. 

To the psychiatrist and the scientific observer 
of the psychic realm of phenomena there seems no 
limit to the ultimate possibilities, for the individual 
and for society, of the development of these forces. 

Now the main feature of the apocalyptic of the 
time of Jesus was the expectation of a new, different, 
and better order of society, and the presence in this 
order of new and startling powers. The miraculous 
element in the life of Jesus has no apologetic value, 
it is not a theodicy. It is the irruption of a new 
order, a new force in life. Jesus is never represented 
as asking people to believe in miracles, but as showing 
how to do them. He sends his followers to work 
miracles as if it were quite a natural thing to do. 
There is united in him, as never before or since, an 
invincible faith in life, a love wholly freed from the 
lower elements out of which love has grown, and a 
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will absolutely set to bring about a new order of 
things through the operation of these two forves. 

Here science, while recognizing the historical 
truth of the eschatologists’ picture of Jesus, removes 
the main difficulty which that picture presents of 
a figure which seems to have no meaning for any time 
but his own. 

He is not behind us but ahead of us. In the first 
article of this series', a most attractive and brilliant 
statement of the modern religious position, the author 
suggests that we have passed from the need of a 
leader, an authority in matters of the spirit. It is 
true. Nevertheless, it may be, that while Jesus seems 
to repudiate any such claim for himself, he will have 
no man called ‘Lord’, yet his own perennial attrac- 
tion lies in this fact, now emphasized from a new 
point of view, that he is the pioneer of a way which 
has not yet been tried, and which science is now 
beginning to recognize. 

So we seem to have passed from the Chalce- 
donian definition, the figure composed of two un- 
knowns, of the substance of God, and of the sub- 
stance of man, a point of view which holds more 
possibilities of re-interpretation than is generally 
recognized—we seem to have passed from this, through 
the non-miraculous ethical teacher, the misguided 
Jewish fanatic and dreamer of apocalyptic visions, 
to a new conception of him. Science, no longer 
hostile, suggests the possibilities of a new reading of 
the old records, bringing to the results of synoptic 
criticism and historical research the new light of 
advances in biological and psychical research. 

It may be that for those who believe in life, who 
hope and work for a new age, Jesus will still be found 
indispensable. 

S. H. HooKE. 


Poems 
by Lyon Sharman 
The Coward 


If soul she had, it was secretly hidden away 

In a corner of the human shape men-folk admired. 

What had chanced to terrorize one so young 

And drive her back to the shadows, no one knew. 

Her secret was hid in the place where she locked 
herself. 

Lovers would often come to knock on her door— 

Getting no reply; she was too far down 

The corridor to hear them. A different man, 

Pausing, missed her soul. Loudly he called 

Upon her to come to the sunlight for her health; 

The shut-one came faltering, weakened and white 

To the windows. But looking out, she took alarm 

And ran back quickly to crouch again in the shadows. 

He tarried, calling her often, until by-and-by 

Her soul shyly took courage and learned to stand 


Creative Evolution’, Tae CANADIAN Forum, January, 1922. 








In the forefront of her beautiful body of flesh. 

Suddenly the man himself stood amazed, 

Smitten all of a stroke by the lovely sight 

Of her luring him like a house at dusk 

Where a hearth-fire burns flicking patterns of red- 
and gold 

Over the walls, and throwing a sensuous glow 


Outside through the windows. He wanted to go 
within 

And warm himself through and through. In a mood 
of distrust 

Of her, tempting beauty he ran like a coward away 

To some dingy mental retreat, where he crouched 
alone 

tiff with dread, hidden in the stupid dark. 

Then the man and the woman became like houses 
apart, 

Where the firelight dies, and th: windows are shut- 
tered close, 

And people pass and repass in the street between. 


Love by the Seaside 
A clumsy wave had tumbled on the shingle 
And spilt its arm of seaweed at my feet; 
Its sprawling wetness drove me from my seat; 
Then suddenly I heard a child’s laugh jingle, 
A tinkling, merry laugh that would not mingle 
With the sonorous ocean’s rhythmic beat. 
Turning to trace the sound, what should I meet? 
A sight that made my crazy senses tingle: 
Bright as a firefly in a gloaming dingle, 
A tiny girl, amused at my retreat, 
Danced, sandy, barefoot, palpitating, sweet. 
(I am a gray man whom the world calls single.) 
I bound myself a slave to her command, 
And built her seven castles in the sand. 


Adventure 
A swallow clears my sleeve with knowing skill, 
As if to dare a hostile human will, 
And teach me what a lumpish thing I am, 
Who risk no danger and achieve no thrill. 


Love’s Poise 
‘Love is a rock,’ I cried; ‘on it I stand, 
‘Assured that naught in earth or hell can shake 
‘Its firm foundation, though all else should quake 
‘And shivering crash to ruin. God’s own hand 
‘Wrought it in inner fires; His winds have fanned 
‘It into solid strength; love He doth make 
‘Shall last forever. Now I boldly stake 
‘My life, my all on love.’ Ere long I scanned 
Anew my love-philosophy, and thought: 
‘’Tis strange, how slight a thing this love annoys; 
‘Can it an equilibrium be, which aught 
‘Of overweight on either side destroys?’ 
Frightened I knelt, and God’s good grace besought 
To keep ’twixt us eternally love’s poise. 
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W. H. Hudson—The Man 


F ever Nature marked a genius for her own it was 
W. H. Hudson. Born before the middle of last 
century in the solitude of the pampas of La Plata, 

he grew up amid surroundings peculiarly congenial 
to his spirit. The Purple Land was not yet lost; 
it still lay in a Crystal Age of pristine purity. Over 
the boundless plains flourished undisturbed the native 
vegetation, the wild grasses and the rarely beautiful 
flowers of the antipodean Spring; everywhere the 
loveliness of wild life unspoiled, unpersecuted, un- 
perceived, insect, reptile, beast, and bird; even the 
gaucho and the Indian had not yet been swept away 
by the tidal wave of economic man, destined to flood 
the land into a waste of tame sheep and cultivated 
grain. 

The story of his boyhood reads like the story 
of the poet Wordsworth or his own next of kin among 
naturalists, Richard Jefferies. The influence of 
natural objects from the very first permeated his 
whole being. Through all the channels of sense he 
was thrilled with the beauty of living Nature till his 
heart beat in joyous response. As a little child even, 
he would steal from the company of his brothers and 
sisters at play to watch some little brother of the 
dust, insect or reptile, or the children of the air, 
perhaps a butterfly hovering at the summer flowers 
or one of his beloved birds at her nest-building in 
the orchard. As he grew older and could roam the 
plains on his pony, he would spend whole days in a 
paradise of solitude, among the prairie flowers and 
the wild fowl of the marshes, never happier than 
when some fresh sight or sound met the sense, some 
new form or phase of living nature, an unknown flower, 
a glimpse of rare plumage, or a strange bird-cry. 

Before he was eight years old there crept into 
this revel of the senses a new and mysterious element. 
Strange emanations from the living things his spirit 
loved to commune with awoke in him a mystic sense 
of the supernatural in Nature, even in inanimate 
Nature. It came to him in beholding flowers and 
gave him thrills of pure delight, ‘sensations sweet 
felt in the blood and felt along the heart’; it came in 
Spring with peeping buds and plover calls and rushing 
eager wings; it glowed ‘in the light of setting suns’, 
and brooded in the shadows of moonlit trees, filling 
his soul with ecstasy and awe. 

In this mystic communion with Nature, Hudson 
had no confidant. His brothers made fun of his bird- 
watchings, and his mother’s passion for flowers was 
witheut the mystic sense. This religion of natural 
man was his alone, and he locked it in the chambers 
of his heart. Only he knew it meant more to him 
than prayer and creed, and it grew with the years. 

The haunting fear of his boyhood, borne in on 
him by the example of his elders, was that the days 
of his childhood would have an end; that there would 
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come a time when he must put away childish things 
and lose his love of Nature and the daily intercourse, 
lose them in the weary business of life where men sit 
and hear each other groan, or at best find a ‘dull low 
kind of satisfaction’ in the set task; and slowly 
would wither away and vanish the mystic faculty 
itself, the everlasting delight and wonder, rising to 
rapture, the glad emotion which had made the world 
what it was to him, an enchanted realm. 

It was on his fifteenth birthday, and while 
recovering from typhus, that Hudson first set him- 
self seriously to grapple with the problem of his life- 
work. He simply could not give up his daily com- 
munion with Nature, it was like cutting the heart 
out of his body; but he took up the task of serious 
reading, and presently made a glad discovery. Gilbert 
White taught him that the study of Nature might 
engage a man’s whole life; and from an old volume 
of Philosophy and some essays. on the Romantic 
Revival he learned that his feeling of delight in 
Nature, with its ‘strange fits of passion’ and exal- 
tation of spirit, would endure; that others had known 
it, and found it a secret source of happiness through- 
out their lives. 

From this time on Hudson lived a life of intense 
thought, reading deeply in history and religion, 
reflecting on Nature, and sounding the deeps of his 
own soul. But the years of his youth were the darkest 
in his whole life. Hardly had he risen to his feet 
from typhus than he was struck down with rheu- 
matic fever and his heart so racked that doctors 
pronounced his case hopeless. To bodily distress 
was added the mental anguish of religious doubt. 
The skies had fallen and huddling disasters bore 
him to earth, his father’s ruin, his mother’s death, 
the gaunt doom stalking at his side. The anchors 
of his faith lost hold, as lose they must, clinging to 
the outworn tenets of a mediaeval creed. 

But into this welter of bodily and spiritual chaos 
came light and a shaping hand that ordered all his 
world anew. Hardly had he crept out of doors a 
doomed man, than Nature nursed him back to health 
and happiness. It was months, indeed years, before 
reprieve became pardon, but hope revived at the 
first breath of heaven, and to him in his convalescence 
came home from abroad his elder brother with tidings 
of a new doctrine and Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

Hudson entered manhood with a mind of peculiar 
powers. He retained in undiminished vigour the 
emotional and aesthetic faculties of his boyhood; the 
mystic sense instead of fading had grown to be the 
dominant force of his spiritual life; and along with 
these he had the gift of hard thinking, and an abiding 
curiosity—poet and man of science rolled in one. 

No sooner had he tested the new theory ‘in the 
field’ and found it square with the facts as ncthing 
else ever did or could, than he set to work with feverish 
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energy to prove it all along the line in living Nature, 
and especially in the little kingdom of Man, the 
microcosm of the mind. 

To his vivid imagination the truth was no sooner 
seen than it was seen in all its bearings. Man was an 
animal, body and mind. Not only was his frame 
the outcome of innumerable changes proving ulti- 
mate kinship with red man and black, with beast, 
bird, reptile, and insect, even with ‘every grass’ that 
grows; but the seed of life had been transmitted in 
unbroken succession through the ages, up and down 
the scale, with very little change of essence from first 
to last. While the scientists all stared agog at the 
manifold diversity of house, Hudson saw chiefly the 
marvel and the beauty of informing spirit, the same 
yesterday, to-day, and forever. The tiny spark of 
intelligence which orders the life of insect and worm 
in the dust, was the same as that which lifts the bird 
on soaring wings to the sky and set man on his feet 
to contemplate it all. " 

Here was to be read the riddle of childhood, 
the flooding of his senses with beauty and pleasure, 
the mysterious thrills of exaltation and awe— 
memories, indeed, but not of heaven, nor his, earth- 
born a million years before, memories of the race’s 
childhood in their Forest Age, and the spirit’s sense 
of kin with even the meanest flower that blows. 

In the cause which had brought light out of 
darkness and a new philosophy of life, Hudson devoted 
fifty years of eager service. And owing to the rare 
gifts of his mind, he was able to discover almost a 
new world of Evolution. He had a work to do that 
no one else could do—by the aesthetic study of 
animal life, to spiritualize Science; and in this reading 
of Earth he did no less a thing than interpret the 
soul of Nature. 

Huxley loved to call himself Darwin’s bull-dog; 
Hudson was the sleuth-hound of Evolution, preter- 
naturally gifted to run by scent or sight with equal 
ease; when others, following their nose blindly, were 
at fault and checked, baffled in the quest, Hudson 
kept the quarry full in view. Like one of his beloved 
falcons, he had a ken far beyond that of all his 
fellows. 

The richness of his emotional nature, his delicate 
sensibility to all forms of beauty put him en rapport 
with every living thing. The mirror of the mind 
that in most men is frosted over with the breath 
of custom became for him a magic crystal, in whose 
pellucid round he saw strange visions. He could 
plumb the deeps of consciousness back to the days 
of his own childhood, down to a primaeval past 
before men thought; and even, by an intense spiritual 
effort that was a kind of metempsychosis, he could 
infuse himself into the living form beneath his eye, 
be it bird, reptile, or insect, and interpret its behaviour 
in terms of emotion, so convincingly that you knew 
it for naked truth. And where we knock vainly 





for admission, as before the elfin flower or the sphinx 
of a lifeless desert, Hudson received its spirit into 
himself to mingle and merge with the emotions of his 
soul. No wonder ‘The Patagonian Plains’ and ‘The 
Perfume of an Evening Primrose’ came home to the 
psychologist’s heart of William James. 

Where the ‘big men’ of British Science fitted 
out expeditions for Madagascar or Central Asia to 
study some abstruse problem of Mammal or Man, 
Hudson in his London garret would set a subtle trap 
for the primitive savage or the ape and tiger and 
snare him in some unexplored corner of his own mind; 
or, at best, buy an excursion ticket for the coast, 
and wring the secret from the brain of a Southdown 
shepherd or his sheep. The danger of this method 
of interpreting Nature is the danger of all subjective 
methods—proneness to the pathetic fallacy; and 
here the poet was saved by the man of science; he 
was too good a naturalist to humanize his animals 
or civilize the savage. 

No impartial reader of Hudson’s books can fail 
to see how eminently sound and sane he is even in 
the hour of his rapture, building up his Aladdin’s 
palace on the solid ground of Nature. In spite of 
his worship of Darwin, he coolly picks up the sacred 
vessel of sexual selection only to knock the bottom 
out of it. When Wallace, as he often did, shows his 
glaring lack of philosophic eye, Hudson quietly lifts 
the veil of the beyond. Again and again he reinforces 
the more plodding arguments of science by the power 
of imagination, as where he quotes Ruskin on crystals 
in support of Wallace’s theory of animal colouration. 

He carried this perfect poise of judgment even 
into the inner sanctuary of his religion. Mystic as 
he was and lover of mystics from Vaughan and 
Traherne to Wordsworth and Shelley, he complains 
that the ‘Ode on Intimations of Immortality’ reverses 
the truth, for the clouds of glory begin to gather only 
with the awakening mind, as the child passes into 
boyhood; and he will none of Jefferies’ morbid self- 
pity and false sentiment, styling his Story of My 
Heart a strange mis-reading of the mystic sense; for 
himself he found the key, in part at least, in ‘inherited 
associations’ from a far-off past and the animism of 
the savage. 

His chapter on ‘Music and Dancing in Nature’, 
his description of the young cuckoo ejecting its 
foster-mother’s chicks from the nest, the education 
of young hawks by their parents, the romance of 
Echo and Narcissus heard in the random chirpings of 
grasshoppers on the down, his studies of the adder, 
the glowing pages of his bird memoirs in two hemi- 
spheres, one and all read like a revelation, the inspired 
utterance of a poet and an artist who was at the 
same time a man of science and a naturalist. 

It was always the living thing that drew him, 
the shining soul that gleamed through its vesture of 
flesh in the serpent or the savage, the quickening spirit 
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that danced and sang in children and birds. The 
dusty immortality of museum specimens chilled his 
imagination into numbness; to handle the carcase 
or the skeleton was for him both irksome and ghoulish. 
His sensibilities were so delicate that on killing a 
snake once he perceived in himself a loss of virtue 
which it took weeks to repair. It is significant that 
in his only two books of more severely systematic 
work he sought collaboration. Perhaps this was his 
defect, but it is the defect of a great virtue. In his 
own field he stood without a peer. The world has 
produced a goodly crop of naturalists, but only one 
Hudson. 
FRANK Morkris. 


Painting in Canada 


had the privilege of visiting Canada. Much 

has happened since then, a great war and 
some years of feverish peace have occupied the inter- 
vening sp>ce of time. 

As I sailed up the mighty St. Lawrence on a 
perfect autumn morning, and felt the alluring beauty 
of its scenery, the tiny villages, transplanted bits of 
mediaeval France, in their setting of rolling tree- 
studded hills clothed in garments of multi-tinted 
browns and greens, a crowd of anticipations as to 
the impression Canadian art would make upon me 
came surging into my mind. I was anxious to probe 
two sides of the question. What transformation 
had these years effected in the facilities, firstly, for 
fostering creative art, and, secondly, for furthering 
the general education of the public in matters relating 
to this supremely important spiritual side of life? 

Upon both these questions I had a keen remem- 
brance of the sense of disappointment my previous 
visits had left with me. An insipid level of academic 
art, most of it the reflex of European teaching and 
outlook and dominated by it, technically accom- 
plished, but very little distinctive of Canada in 
thought or presentation, had come to my notice. 
Then as I wandered through the few available 
public galleries I had realized under what disadvan- 
tages the artistic youth of Canada was unconsciously 
labouring. The galleries, themselves, seemed to me 
quite adequate for their purpose as buildings; but 
their contents were generally of a secondary and 
perfunctory order, acquired with but little regard 
to system or policy. 

The officials were not to blame. The apathy of 
the governing bodies—national, provincial, and 
municipal—was but too evident on every hand. 
The directors, therefore, seemed in the main, to be 
thrown back upon the good will of isolated collectors 
who had accumulated a few odds and ends, generally 


N° long years have slipped by since I last 





of a sadly minor order, sometimes, in the case of the 
old pictures, of doubtful attribution, which these 
collectors had been good-hearted enough to give or 
bequeath to the public collection. This dilettante 
attitude was indelibly stamped upon the galleries, 
On almost every hand there was a want of under- 
standing of the real import of art in its relation to 
life, a lack of comprehension of what great art really 
is. But amateurish direction is by no means limited 
to Canada. Great Britain can, unfortunately, fur- 
nish not a few instances in its provincial galleries. 
Thus both sides of the question—indissolubly bound 
up with one another—had evoked a feeling of despair 
in me. 

Now, for the results of my present visit. I was 
soon in contact with the same old academic art. It 
was neither better nor worse. I found the art of 
painting still tolerated as a superior kind of amuse- 
ment by a mighty nation engaged in a life and death 
struggle with the untamed forces of Nature, a nation 
imbued with grim determination to set its material 
house in order, but which, as yet, had had neither 
the opportunity nor the desire to realize what really 
great and virile art means to a nation, and indeed, 
to civilization. A feeling of hopelessness at finding 
any art representative of Canada was commencing 
to creep over me, when a friend asked me if I knew 
the ‘Group of Seven’. I confessed I did not. ‘Go 
and see it’, he said. With mixed feelings I set out. 
Once in front of the paintings of these men I realized 
that I was face to face with the one movement in 
Canadian art; a little body of enthusiasts endeavour- 
ing whole-heartedly, under appalling difficulties, to 
work out their own salvation in feeling, outlook and 
subject—St. Johns, as yet, crying in the wilderness. 

I will not attempt to be laudatory. Such an 
attitude would be an impertinence on my part. I 
will be critical. It will shorten my task; and per- 
haps my homily, which is meant to be most kindly 
and I hope will be forgiven, may induce these earnest 
men to weigh my views. To me, the ‘Group of 
Seven’—I believe it is really now a group of six—are 
so intent upon their objective that they are impatient 
of European control. Laudable yearning to achieve 
complete independence has induced a tendency to 
overshoot the mark. This criticism demands an 
explanation from me, and I must do my best to 
make my meaning clear. 

I contend that art is divided into two distinct 
but closely related categories, the one national, 
the other international or rather universal. National 
art represents the virile forward movement of a 
country, expressing its national intensity, aspira- 
tions, and characteristics, ever forward in its outlook, 
seeking to uplift the spiritual side of the nation, and, 
as such, being an integral and vital factor in its 
aesthetic advancement. To become an enduring 
factor, national art must be based upon the great 
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Two Books of Real Worth 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT IN CANADA 


By SIR ROBERT BORDEN 








Probably no Canadian living is better qualified to discuss 
this subject than the author of this book. His treatment of 
his theme has received a great deal of praise from former 
political opponents as well as from friends. It is a subject in 
which every Canadian citizen isinterested. Postpaid, $1.00 


IDEALISM IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONER 
President of the University of Toronto 





In an age of materialism it is a pleasant relief to consider 
idealism. Sir Robert Falconer outlines in this book much 
that will provoke thinking and that will induce the reader to 
base his thinking on fundamental principles. Postpaid, $1.00 
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stream of international art as it comes through the 
centuries. National art cannot, however, break 
suddenly away from this stream; it cannot deflect or 
modify the stream. That stream fundamentally 
supplies its aesthetic nourishment, and national art 
must accept the precepts of the men who compose 
that stream and apply these precepts to its own 
development. 

International art enunciates eternal and tra- 
ditional principles, common to universal art-develop- 
ment. I will cite a few patent instances:—The 
Italian Renaissance, Poussin, Claude, Rembrandt, 
Vermeer, Ruisdael, Corot, Courbet, Daumier, many 
of the Impressionists, and Cézanne. These are 
examples of the forces which have helped to mould 
the world in an aesthetic sense and will continue to 
doso. Nonew country can hope, at one jump, either 
to uproot or even modify this all-dominating con- 
tinuity. National art can only aspire to enter the 
universal category after it has proved its worth in a 
national sense and begins, at a further stage, to 
break new ground of universal aesthetic import. 
The ‘Group of Seven’ for me, therefore, is in a 
national stage. It represents Canada and its spir- 
itual aspirations in a pictorial sense as nothing has 
represented it before. It is pathetic, indeed, that 
most of the members of this important group are not 
sufficiently supported to be able to devote whole 
time and energy to their art. If such were the case 
they might effect more intimate communion with the 
best forward European art and lay solidly the founda- 
tion of a great Canadian school. 

Even under the present adverse condition, how 
much could the Dominion galleries effect, to help 
forward the good cause! Lectures on art, sound in 
dogma, simple in character, and sincere in outlook 
are long overdue. Highly qualified guide-lecturers 
to the collections would achieve much in educating 
the public and developing their latent responsiveness 
to art’s refining appeal. But the guide-lecturer stage 
has not yet been reached; indeed, there is compara- 
tively little of sufficient importance upon which to 
lecture. The acquiring of a few outstanding and im- 
portant examples of really great painting, old and 
modern, and—nearly equally important—the rele- 
gation of the rubbish to the cellars forever would 
achieve untold good. Nor, with competent advice, 
need the acquisition of a few examples of permanent 
worth involve the expenditure of vast sums. 

There is one splendid oasis—the Royal Ontario 
Museum. Here, in an incredibly short space of time, 
a magnificent collection has been brought together 
which will sooner or later wield untold possibilities 
for good in the intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment of Canada. Its Chinese collection must surely 
count amongst the finest in the world. What a con- 
trast this splendid Museum affords to the collection 
of pictures lately exhibited at the Grange, repre- 





senting the purchases over a period of ten years 
by the National Exhibition Committee. A few 
things excepted, the show presents a dull dead level 
of maudlin sentimentality, pretentiously and cum- 
bersomely expressed—academic perfunctoriness in 
its most sterile phase. I wonder whether Toronto 
seriously intends to house and exhibit this collection 
permanently in its entirety? 

What stimulus can the aspiring student of 
Canada, to whom a prolonged visit to Europe or 
even New York is hopelessly out of reach, receive from 
such a collection? At the risk of being accused of 
self-advertisement, I may say that a part of the 
epilogue in my recent book attempts to deal with 
such a situation as this collection presents. Again I 
greet ‘The Group of Seven’ with enthusiasm for their 
achievement, and admiration for their pertinacity and 
courage. 

PERCY Moore TuRNER. 
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The Bookshelf 
A War-.Time Ambassador 


The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, by Burton J. 
Hendrick, (S. B. Gundy; Two Vols., $10.00). 
The opening as well as the closing years of 
Walter Page’s life were passed in the atmosphere of 
war. Asa child on a North Carolina farm he could 
not help overhearing many rumours of battles, but 
he refused to believe that they were anything more 
than fresh myths invented by his elders, until one 
afternoon a long box was put off the train at the way- 
side station, and little Page was left to watch it while 
the man who changed the mail bags went off to tell 
old Mr. Morris that his son’s body had come. At 
the funeral service afterwards the child cried the 
more bitterly because he felt that his doubts about 
the war had somehow done Billy Morris an injustice. 
About the later war, however, Page, the ambassador 
to Great Britain, never felt even a passing shadow 
of doubt; and the greater part of this book is a 
record of the passionate sympathy and incessant 
labour in the allied cause that finally wore him out 
and left him to come home to die a few weeks after 
the armistice. 
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Eleventh Thousand 
British History in the Nineteenth 
Century (1782-1901) 


By George Macaulay Trevelyan, C.B.E. 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Author 

of ‘‘Garibaldi and the Making of Italy,’’ ‘Life of 

John Bright,’’ ‘‘Lord Grey of the Reform Bill,’’ etc. 

With Maps. 8vo. $3.75 net. 

“Mr. Trevelyan has many good qualities as an 
historian, but not even his gifts of imagination and of 
lucidity are here so remarkable as this fairness. ... On 
the whole it may be doubted whether any of the numer- 
ous histories of this period are as full, as well informed, 
as just or as interesting as this book of Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s.""—THE TIMEs (London). 

“It is a great achievement.’’—THE DaiLty NEws. 

“A book whose outstanding virtues are rather 
breadth of comprehension and delicacy of insight than 
any popular indulgence in fine writing and sentiment. 
Mr. Trevelyan handles wide tracts of political and 
economic history with the grasp of the interpreting 
philosopher.’-—THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


A New Volume by the Dean of St. Paul’s 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS 


SECOND SERIES 
By the Very Rev. W. R. INGE, C.V.O., D.D. 
Dean of St. Paul’s 
Crown 8vo. $2.00. 

This new volume consists mainly of hitherto un- 
published matter. The first essay is entitled ‘Con- 
fessio Fidei’, in which the Dean attempts to put in 
order what he actually believes, and to explain why 
he believes it. Other essays deal with ‘The State, 
Visible and Invisible’, ‘The Idea of Progress’, ‘The 
Victorian Age’, ‘The White Man and his Rivals’, 
‘The Dilemma of Civilization,’ and ‘Eugenics’, The 
last essay urges the necessity of counteracting, by 
rational selection, the racial deterioration which must 
overtake any nation in which natural selection is no 
longer operative. 


An Epic of Mountaineering 


MOUNT EVEREST: 7° Reconnaissance, 


By Lieut.-Col. C. K. Howard-Bury, D.S.O., and other 
Members of the Mount Everest Expedition. With 
33 full-page Illustrations and 3 Maps. Medium 
8vo. $7.50 net. Also a Limited Large Paper 
Edition, with additional Plates in Photogravure. 
Quarto, each copy numbered. $30.00 net. 


This is the first great piece of exploration attempted 
since pre-war days, and the expedition will doubtless 
rank with the classic Arctic and continental achieve- 
ments that have been made landmarks in the annals 
of discovery. 

‘The book tells the tale of the doings of last year’s 
journey, and a notable tale it is; well told, finely 
illustrated with wonderful photographs. The narra- 
tive is full of interest and information.”—Sir Martin 
Conway in the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


“A most delightful book.”—THE SPECTATOR. 


GOLF FROM TWO SIDES 


By Roger and Joyce Wethered. With 28 Illus- 
trations. 8vo. $3.60 net. Second Impression 


This book is essentially modern in treatment. The 
game is approached from the points of view of both 
men and lady players, and the book is intended to 
a to beginners and more advanced performers 
alike. 

The technical articles deal with Tee Shots, with 
special reference to Ladies’ Play; Wooden Shots 
through the Green; Iron Approaches; Putting; In- 
structional Hints to Young Boys and Late Beginners; 
and there are articles on Oxford Golf since the war; 
Ladies’ Golf: Its Strength and Weakness; Youthful 
Days; Men versus Ladi.s and Mixed Foursomes; and 
Impressions of American Golf. 


‘“‘A timely book on the Asiatic Question”’ 
AN INDISCREET CHRONICLE FROM THE PACIFIC 


By Putnam Weale. With numerous Maps and an Appendix. . . .$3.75 


Appearing at the moment when this question is a live issue in the 
Western Provinces, it should command a wide audience among those 
who have followed Canada’s participation in World Affairs. 

The author has lived in China since boyhood, and holding as he has 
done official positions of high importance in the Chinese Government, 
it is no exaggeration to say that he knows more of the confidential 
secrets of Far Eastern politics, than any other Westerner. 

The book is an able handling of the Asiatic problem, and a skilful 


presentation of the case of China. 
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Page possessed in an extraordinary degree the 
very qualities that an Englishman most admires in 
Americans. His friendly independence, his tact, and 
his humour (flavoured with just the right amount of 
native unconventionality) seem really from the first 
to have captivated the somewhat bewilderingly diverse 
society in the midst of which he found himself in 
London. It was part of his attraction that he had 
his doubts. ‘We don’t try to be anything but what 
we naturally are,’ he wrote to Colonel House not 
long after his appointment, ‘I daresay we are laughed 
at here and there . . . Those who expect to find us 
brilliant are, of course, disappointed. Nor are we 
smart, and the smart set (both American and English) 
find us uninteresting.’ And again, in the same letter, 
‘We're commonplace—a successful commonplace, I 
hope.’ A man who could write about himself in this 
way could not help being liked, and Page was liked, 
and more than liked, by nearly everyone with whom 
he came in contact. 

These qualities were sufficient to carry him suc- 
cessfully through the early difficulties occasioned by 
President Wilson’s policy in Mexico. The years 
following 1914 showed, however, that his real strength 
as a war-time ambassador, or rather as an ambassador 
in this particular war, lay not so much in his social 
virtues as in his faith in a sort of proselytizing de- 
mocracy and in the intense sense of nationalism that 
he found no difficulty in reconciling with an almost 
equally intense Anglo-Saxon race-consciousness. In 
his political outlook Page was anything but a typical 
Southerner. Partly as a result of his broad education 
and partly as a result of his experiences as editor of 
several of the most influential American periodicals 
(among them the Atlantic Monthly), Page had freed 
himself early in life from any trace of Southern 
particularism or Southern pessimism. The oratorical 
colonels and the professional Southerners brooding 
over their own and their country’s wrongs had never 
been his heroes; and in later life they became the 
objects of his understanding ridicule. The under- 
dog of the South, the illiterate, stagnant four-fifths 
of the white population—that was a different matter; 
Page was their champion. For the rest he believed 
robustly in the primitive democracy of the Fathers; he 
believed in one hundred per cent. Americanism; and he 
believed in Anglo-Saxon domination in world politics. 

With this creed it was inevitable that Page 
should have adopted wholeheartedly and unques- 
tioningly the doctrine of Germany’s sole responsi- 
bility for the war; and it was inevitable, too, that 
he should have become estranged from the President 
whose more philosophical habit of mind prevented 
him from unreservedly embracing that doctrine. But 
although, as the war progressed, Page found himself 
steadily losing sympathy with the White House, he 
never failed under what must have been, for a man 
of his eager, frank temper, a really dreadful ordeal of 





repression. 
some measure, his devotion to the President until 
the very end; but he did not cease to write frankly, 
so frankly that he frequently offended Mr. Wilson. 
While much of this correspondence has an interest 
for the student of international affairs, it is a pity, 
from the point of view of the general reader, that 
Mr. Hendrick has not been at greater pains to avoid 
repetitions; and it is more than a pity that he has 
felt impelled to underline with approving disserta- 
tions of his own, Page’s often uncritical interpreta- 
tions of the causes and conduct of the war. 

Of the lighter, more personal correspondence 
that used to delight the President before the cloud 
of mutual misunderstanding settled down there 
could not be too much. Page was a really great 
letter-writer, and these letters are full of the most 
entertaining observations, sometimes shrewd, some- 
times ingenuous, upon English life and English 
character. He criticizes as an almost too-indulgent 
friend. He laughs at the ceremonies and the func- 
tions, but the more ceremonious they are the more he 
revels in them. And he is fascinated by the actors, 
by Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Balfour and the King, 
by dukes and duchesses and archbishops and 
artists, and perhaps most of all by writers; for Page 
was a man of letters as well as a journalist. It is 
true that for a democrat whose one real quarrel with 
England was that her democracy lacked something 
of the optimism and superficial thoroughness of 
American democracy, he sometimes shows a sur- 
prising acquiescence in the Tory point of view; but 
after all much of his democracy was of that not un- 
common brand that, setting almost as much store 
by the form as by the substance, is able to close its 
eyes to industrial and economic realitics. The only 
time he allowed his national self-satisfaction to run 
away with his sense of humour was when he gravely 
recorded Mr. Balfour’s assurance that ‘one of his 
intellectual pleasures had long been contemplation 
of the United States as it is and, even more, as its 
influence in the world will broaden’. One c nnot 
help wondering whether this winning, shrewd, en- 
thusiastic man really plumbed the English character 


as thoroughly as he thought. 
E. H. B. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE 
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Two volumes. 


‘‘Page’s immortal letters 
sober deliberation and not in any inflated rhetoric 
stand as the best and greatest national monument for Britain’s 
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the Victorian era. 
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A new and revised edition of an excellent and 
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Tales of the Canadian explorers. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR WILFRID 
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“A carefully painted portrait which will endure 

for all time.’ 

THE LEGACY OF GREECE...............$2.50 

“It restores to us a world of the spirit which 

had become darkened.” 


CANADIAN FAIRY TALES................ $3.00 
Folk tales of all Canada. 


THE LAUREATESHIP. By E. K. Broadus... 
“‘Not less entertaining than learned.” 


S. B. GUNDY 
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WHO WAS JANE? 
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Here is a delightful story for young people of all ages. It is 
well illustrated, and has made a distinct hit in England. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD 


ae ira Sahin os saris danke 6 ae eal siae 50 a $4.00 
This short history of the world is meant to be read straight- 
forwardly, almost as a novel is read. It gives in a most general 








way an account of our present knowledge of history, shorn of 
elaborations and complications. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MY ELDERS 

SD. JORIN: CG. BIR VIII. ooo siege oi poe ee eo 050 $2.50 
Mr. Ervine’s character sketches are witty and penetrating; 
throwing a new light on the work of these well-known authors 


by his keen and sympathetic criticisms. 


A THOUSAND MILES FROM A POST OFFICE 

RT. REV. BISHOP LOFTHOUSE................ $1.75 
This book is a record of twenty years’ life and travel in the 
Hudson’s Bay region. Reads like fiction. The North-West of 
the past and present lives before us again. 


ROLAND WHATLEY 

PAPO SUOMI oo oes eis <8 0 ence tise ecncees cemees $2.00 
Alec Waugh is a young English writer of growing fame, whose 
first novel excited much favourable comment, both in England 
and America. This will doubtless establish even more firmly 


his already enviable reputation. 
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A new edition of this masterpiece of literature, illustrated with 
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Jones. Makes a splendid Christmas gift. 
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circumstances.” —NEW YORK TIMES Book REVIEW. 
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the depths and sweep of emotion. A new novel by Miss Sinclair 
is always welcome. 
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An Epic of Youth 


The War in the Air, Vol. I, by Walter Raleigh 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press; $6.75). 

It certainly augured well for the success of their 
work when the Committee of National Defence, in 
gathering the records of the war, prevailed upon the 
late Sir Walter Raleigh to become the official his- 
torian of the Royal Air Force. No happier choice 
could have been made, for the task allotted him was 
one after Raleigh’s own heart. To the reading world 
he has long been known as the most delightful and 
perhaps the wisest of our modern interpreters of the 
English Classics. It is not too much to say that his 
studies of Shakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth merit 
an abiding place beside those older masterpieces of 
English criticism which are themselves high litera- 
ture, which are themselves classics. And to the 
knowledge and delicate understanding which he 
brought to literature Raleigh added an almost magic 
gift for words. In all his writing, from the light- 
hearted brilliance of his early Style to the more 
chaste and easy manner of his Essays on Johnson or 
of the present volume, he ever showed himself the 
master of the glowing phrase which sets his thought 
alight. It was not in him to be dull. Indeed, Raleigh, 
freeman as he was of the secondary world of litera- 
ture, was never the mere book-man. He believed 
with Stevenson that books are good enough in their 
way but a mighty bloodless substitute for life. One 
had only to be with him for an evening to realize 
how dearly he loved the bustle and glamour of 
reality. Nor is it hard to see this temper in his 
critical attitude; he preferred the warm human com- 
panionship of Shakespeare or of Chaucer to any 
austere converse on the heights with Milton. Like 
his Elizabethan namesake he was a scholar who 
never refused the gay adventure of life. 

It goes without saying that Sir Walter Raleigh 
found it congenial work to set about this Epic of the 
Air. His ardour triumphed over all the obstacles 
that would inevitably beset a landsman and a Govern- 
ment historian. The embarrassing efficiency of the 
Air Ministry especially amused him. If he wrote to 
verify some little point which a scribble on a post- 
card might have cleared, more likely than not a load 
of official records would be the Ministry’s weighty 
answer. ‘I ask for a pair of boots or a pound of 
butter,’ he used to say, ‘and they send me a cow.’ 
From a sense of duty he mastered all the technical 
mysteries of flight and even himself took to flying. 
To know at first hand something of the Eastern 
campaigns he went to Palestine; he flew across the 
wilderness and was there gripped by typhus. Only 
after he had finished his work did he return to Eng- 
land, where within a week he was dead. What has 
been lost to the Committee of National Defence and 
to English literature by his death in the too zealous 








fulfilment of his duties is brought home more poig- 
nantly than ever by a reading of this, the first volume 
of the History and Raleigh’s last book. 

Here the story is taken from the beginnings of 
navigation in the air to the achievements of the Air 
Force during the autumn and winter of 1914. Its 
matter gives it a fascination which few official his- 
tories could possibly have, but much is due to Pro- 
fessor Raleigh’s masterly telling. He has wisely 
discarded as far as possible the masonic language 
which would puzzle the lay reader and has written 
in his own free and lucid English. The romance of 
man’s conquest of the Air, the heroics of his perse- 
verance and his sacrifice have here been lastingly en- 
shrined. But it is the tale of the fledgling Air Force 
that will hold the reader closest, and of those first 
war months when, still unsure of itself, scoffed at 
and neglected, it yet flew into the fight and gallantly 
proved its strength. The deeds that brought this 
recognition and the price that was paid, Profe sor 
Raleigh has lovingly recounted. He gives his own 
fine tribute to the men whom this new warfare bred: 

‘They were not a melancholy company; they had 
something of the lightness of the element in which they 
moved. Indeed, it would be difficult to find, in the world’s 
history, any body of fighters who, for sheer gaiety and zest, 
could hold a candle to them. They have opened up a new 
vista for their country and for mankind. Their story, if 
it could ever be fully and truly written, is the Epic of 

Youth.’ 

The pity is that Sir Walter Raleigh will not carry 


that story to its end. 
R.S. K. 


Poetry and Drama 


Melloney Holtspur, by John Masefield (Macmillan). 

A real play and a real delight. Mr. Masefield 
again, as in Nan, touches the springs of life and lays 
bare the beauty and the mystery of human relation- 
ships. The dialogue again and again is as poignant 
as in the opening scene of Pompey the Great, and we 
are never far from the depths of experience. 

The sources of man’s sorrow in this world and the 
hope of its cure seem to absorb the author’s mind, 
and the final words suggest a kind of Utopia: 

Lonny: Then I think all suffering must be at an end 
throughout the world. 

Melloney: For ever, and for ever, and for ever. 

The Man in Armour: Another death is dead! 

The play is one to read and re-read, and let us 
hope, to see acted and re-acted. It is more complex 
than Nan, both in mood and structure. We have to 
become (imaginatively) as little children, and as 
old people at the point of death, as young lovers and 
as disembodied spirits. Nan is more conventional in 
its claims on our sympathy, for we can cordially hate 
or despise at least three characters, while all our love 
can be concentrated on two. But in this new play 
we must be in sympathy with all, or the whole 
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spiritual significance of the story vanishes. Theo- 
logians who write treatises on atonement and the 
forgiveness of sins will find their whole problem 
intensely imagined in Melloney Holtspur. In a note 
at the end of the play Mr. Masefield says: ‘The persons 
and events described in this play are imaginary. No 
reference is made to any living person.’ Does he say 
this because he hopes his appeal is so direct that 
everyone will feel that the cap fits? 

Another question suggests itself: Does Mr. 
Masefield feel so disgusted with the so-called revela- 
tions of spiritualistic researches that he has set him- 
self to imagine how transfigured life would be if there 
were real intercourse and real understanding across 
the gulf of death? 

We await eagerly a stage production of this 
deeply moving play. 

M. A. F. 


Preludes, 1921-1922, by John Drinkwater (Sidgwick 
and Jackson; 3/6). 
What love is; how I love; how builders’ clay 
By love is lit into a golden spending; 
How love calls beautiful ghosts back to the day; 
How life because of love shall have no ending. . . 

That is the subject matter of Mr. Drinkwater’s 
little book of verse. With his serious, resonant voice, 
in measured cadences, he tells us how he was taught 
from his earliest infancy to find joy in the earth’s 
beauty, though he knew not the hidden meaning of 
it, until ‘one April night’ Love came to him suddenly 
and began to interpret to him the secrets of 

All passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame. 

In the rather melodramatic story of Lake Winter 
he glorifies the full-blooded, passionate love of man 
and woman, which demands its fulfilment at all 
costs, and can only be satisfied with the complete 
union of body and soul. And he succeeds in breathing 
life into these pale ghosts, and calling back their 
beauty to the day. 

But it is dangerous to treat the stories of ‘Jona- 
than and David’ and ‘The Maid of Naaman’s Wife’ 
as ghost stories. These are living persons, whom we 
all know well; and most of us have by heart the very 
phrases which have made their fame immortal. We 
may be interested by Mr. Drinkwater’s psychological 
interpretation of the love of David and Jonathan, but 
we cannot avoid the unpleasant feeling, which is con- 
stantly awakened as we read the poem, that this 
is a lengthy paraphrase of a story already perfectly 
told. And if the story of the little Syrian maid is to 
be re-told, it must be better done than this. Here, 
for example, is the lifeless paraphrase of Naaman’s 
well-known, petulant outburst: 

And Naaman questioned, and was wrath, 


As was not any river of Damascus 
Purer than Jordan, and in more virtue flowing? 





This is not an unfair sample of Mr. Drinkwater’s 

blank verse. In lighter measures, his voice is often 

very pleasing; we like to hear him, when he sings. 
H. J. D. 


Two Gift Books 


The History of Don Quixote, illustrated by Jean de 
Bosschére (Constable; 21/-). 

This is not a new version of Don Quixote, or a 
reprint of one of the famous translations. It is a 
handsome ‘gift-book’ containing a large number of 
coloured and black-and-white drawings by Jean de 
Bosschére, which beautifully illustrate the chief ad- 
ventures of the first part of Cervantes’ story. The 
text is a well-chosen abridgment of Shelton’s revised 
edition of 1620, which, in spite of small inaccuracies— 
some curious and amusing examples are given in 
Mr. Trend’s preface—reproduces most faithfully the 
spirit of Cervantes and creates afresh in its English 
form a real literary masterpiece. Like all the famous 
Elizabethan translators, he wished first of all to make 
a readable book, which should give us exactly the 
same delight that he himself had felt in reading 
the original story. And he never hesitates in using the 
fresh, native English idiom, even though it makes 
it impossible for him to give a literal rendering. That 
Shelton’s book was immediately popular is apparent 
from the way in which Beaumont and Fletcher were 
able to make use of the story in the Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, first performed in London in 1613. 
And although later translations have appeared by 
such men as Motteux and Jarvis and Smollet, Shelton 
has been continually reprinted. Though only an 
abridgment, this volume should form an excellent 
introduction to what is at the same time a fine 
example of Elizabethan writing and the greatest book 
in Spanish literature. The illustrations preserve ad- 
mirably that spirit of ‘unsmiling gravity which is the 
essence of Cervantesque humour’. 


The Japanese Fairy Book, by Yei Theodora Ozaki 
(Constable). 

This is the second edition of a book first published 
in 1903. Lovers of fairy tales will enjoy recognizing 
many well-known characters and situations in their 
Japanese setting. Eastern ogres seem not unlike 
their western brothers, and many of the conventions 
of fairy-land seem world-wide. At the same time these 
fairy tales throw much light on the manners and 
modes of thought of the Japanese. The book is 
beautifully printed and illustrated. The style of the 
translation places the stories beyond the reach of 
little children, but the book will be read with pleasure 
by older children and students of Japanese folk-lore. 
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KING EDWARD HOTEL - 
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CANDIES AND ICE CREAM 


Main Store: YONGE and BLOOR STREETS 


(Tea Rooms in Connection) 


Other Shops: 
500 BLOOR STREET WEST - 1200 ST. CLAIR AVENUE - 245 AVENUE ROAD 





WE DO CATERING 





SHAKESPEARE :— 
“Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried.” 
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Estel’s 


Limited 


Manufacturers Dry Ginger Ale, etc. 
Hard Boiled Candies and Toffees. 


HILL. 1506 TORONTO 


H. T. BAKER J. E. BAKER 


BAKER CARPET CLEANING CO. 


RUGS AND CARPETS THOROUGHLY 
CLEANED BY COMPRESSED AIR 


WITHOUT INJURY 


Beas SCOURED RESTORING ORIGINAL COLORS 
SIZED TO LAY FLAT WITHOUT TACKING 


We make a \gacctalty of cicguins and repairing Oriental 
ugs supervised by expert natives. 


Phone College 1987 178 Harbord Street 











Fresh, Luscious Strawberries 
made 


BETTY’S 
Home-Made 
STRAWBERRY JAM 
‘‘Betty’s Preserve the Flavour’’ 


BETTY’S LIMITED 


MOUNT DENNIS ONTARIO 


Telephones: Hillcrest 472-473 


McBRIDE’S GARAGE & AUTO LIVERY 


138-141 PEARS AVENUE 
(Weet of Avenue Road) 


TORONTO 





TELEPHONES 


DAY :- 
MAIN 5428 MAIN 5429 MAIN 5430 
NIGHT :-PARK 3777 


The M. Doyle Fish Co., Limited 


OYSTERS AND FISH 





26 WEST MARKET STREET 





SWISS 
STEAM 
LAUNDRY 


Established 1886 


‘6S ERVICE---QUALITY” 


Phone Adel. 954 for driver. 








Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from Advertisers 
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Music 


J. S. Bach's Original Hymn Tunes, edited with Notes 
by Charles Sanford Terry (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press; $1.00). 

The dire oversight and abysmal neglect of the 
works of the founder of modern music do not, 
happily, seem ever again likely to be realized—at 
least not so far as the present century is concerned. 
Musicians as a whole, however, can hardly claim 
pride of place among the army of workers who have 
striven to bring from their Babylonian captivity 
the priceless treasures of Bach’s mind. In the main, 
this result has been brought about by those musicians 
and musical writers who have applied their vision and 
scholarship to this research and to whom all musi- 
cians owe a gratitude no less deep than does that 
individual commonly known as ‘the man i: the 
street’, wno, however unconsciously, pays his 
tribute to Bach by the use of the hymn in his de- 
votional exercises. The Bach bibliographic output 
during the last twenty years has been large in quan- 
tity and quality. The late Sir Hubert Parry’s Bach, 
Mr. Newman’s translation of Schweitzer’s Bach, 
Prof. Terry’s Forkel’s Bach, and Sir Edward Elgar’s 
edition of the S. Matthew Passion, constitute a 
veritable Gradus ad Parnassum of the Master and 
lead the Bach lover to the very arcana of delight. 

Professor Terry’s two volumes of the Chorales, 
and the original hymn tunes now published, give us 
the keystone upon which Bach built his citadel. This 
latest contribution to our musical literature is a gem 
of scholarly devotion and erudition such as, indeed, 
one would expect anything to be which had passed 
under the hand of Professor Terry. It is, further, a 
whole dictionary of hymnology in itself. No church 
library where congregational hymn-singing is desired 
can be considered complete without this treasure. 

J.C. McI. 


Fiction 


Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis (Geo. J. McLeod; $2.00). 
The vivisection of the American middle-aged 
male goes merrily on. Mr. Sinclair Lewis has now 
called himself into the laboratory. He comes, how- 
ever, rather as a diagnostician, and he has pronounced 
the trouble to be chronic standardization. His 
analysis of the symptoms, somewhat protracted over 
half the book, shows again the keenness of observa- 
tion and flair for the choice of telling commonplace 
details in ordinary life that readers of Main Street 
will expect. Nine out of ten men will start guiltily 
at the mention of razor blades in the bathroom. If 
Mr. Lewis were content with reporting, he could 
write genuinely realistic novels. Unfortunately, 
however, he has a mission, which is to bring conviction 
of sin to standard America, and this leads him astray. 
In spite of a startling intimacy with the ritual of 
domestic routine, in spite of the undeniable fact that 





Babbitt and the others say and telephone what we 
all say and telephone, the characters are too con- 
sistently standardized to be convincing. Nor can 
the author keep himself out of the book. He is his 
own most animated character and such in‘erpola- 
tions as the violent denunciation of Evangelist Mike 
Monday, and his bitter contempt for the Church, 
while interesting, tend to dim the outlines of his 
creatures. There is all of the Main Street humour, 
there is a kindly sentiment imperfectly hidden 
under the obvious disillusioned cynicism, and there 
is a more normal solution than Hergesheimer, for 
instance, seems to have found. A grim comment on 
the conditions which the book decries is found in 
the fact that the author, himself an idealist, confesses 
his own belief in mechanism by placing the blame 
for spiritual stagnation on mechanical uniformity. 


The Three Lovers, by Frank Swinnerton (Doran; 
$2.00). 

Nocturne and Coquette still stand alone, and this 
latest of his novels will add nothing to Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s reputation. No doubt most novel-readers will 
be relieved both at the definition and at the happiness 
of the ending, but admirers of the two earlier master- 
pieces will hardly be satisfied as to its justification. 
It is very delightful that Patricia should have just 
enough discernment to make the wise choice, but it is 
not easy to escape the suspicion that Mr. Swinnerton 
is really choosing for her. However, we must rejoice 
that the two bad young men are satisfactorily eluded, 
and that the good young man (with the aid of a car, 
a helpful sister, a telephone, and a fur coat) promises 
the heroine a happy ever-after. Mr. Swinnerton’s 
style is clear and transparent as ever, and his manage- 
ment of the story is always deft and tactful. But 
neither characters nor setting have that special 
quality which sets Nocturne and Coquette apart among 
his novels. 


Command, by William McFee (Doubleday, Page; 
$1.90). 

This book will strengthen Mr. McFee’s growing 
reputation as a writer of distinction and power. In it 
he has done an original and daring thing by making 
a romantic hero out of the most unromantic and un- 
heroic human material. Reginald Spokesley, Esquire, 
of Twickenham, a unit in the Merchant Service and 
‘a gentleman of indifferent calibre’ is an unlikely 
subject for romance—vulgar, materialistic, thick- 
skinned and hidebound—impossible to ‘put into high’ 
one would think. One would be wrong, however. 
Mr. McFee tosses him casually into the way of 
romance in the form of a passionate, adventurous, 
unprofitable love and convinces us of the trans- 
figuration in which the whole man goes into the 
melting-pot, past values dissolve, and the former 
personality is obliterated. For a considerable period 
Mr. Spokesley is kept ‘in high’ and develops an 
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unsuspected, but convincing, capacity for intense 
emotional living. Finally, we see him again for a 
moment, temporarily stunned and _ permancntly 
scarred by his adventures, but a new man, a sadder 
and a wiser Mr. Spokesley, of quickened pulse and 
wider vision, and with both keener appetite and 
more delicate palate for life. 

In addition to being a serious and subtle psycholo- 
gical study, Command is a vivid story of adventurous 
seafaring life and Greek ports. Mr. McFee is more 
naturally and easily a story teller than a psychologist. 
He has to an unusual degree the art of suggestion in 
description and creates clear mental pictures without 
the customary modern insistence on detail. 

The usual ‘tag’ attached to Mr. McFee is that 
he is of the Conrad school. The resemblance lies 
superficially in his cosmopolitan sympathies and 
eastern setting, more fundamentally in his perception 
of the intricate inter-reactions of circumstance and 
character and his conviction of the baffling contra- 
dictions and undercurrents in human nature. In the 
vitality and force of his style with its directness, its 
speed, its pungency and its complete freedom from 
artifice or circumlocution he is suggestive of Swift. 


The Wind Bloweth, by Donn Byrne (Sampson Low; 
6/-). 

The author in this, his second novel, has not yet 
got away from the technique of the short story, in 
which he served his apprenticeship. This book con- 
sists of several clearly-defined, unrelated episodes 
extending over most of the hero’s life. Devotees of 
those modern novels which deal intensively with one, 
or two, or three years of a life will perhaps find this 
return to an earlier manner something of a shock. 
Others may find it a refreshing novelty. However, 
there can be no question of the careful beauty of 
this author’s style; he is a master of English as well 
as of the folk-speech of Ireland, his native country. 
By this, and by his unusual powers of description, he 
has achieved the glamorous Celtic atmosphere be- 
fitting a story of the ‘dark Rosaleen’. 


Books Received 

Pagan Love, by John Murray Gibbon (McClelland & 
Stewart; $2.00). 

The House in Mount St., by John de Courcy (Sampson 
Low; 6/-). 

Judy of York Hill, by Ethel Hume (Thomas Allen; 
$1.50). 

Renaissance, by Beaumont S. Cornell (Macmillan; 
$2.00). 

Deedles, by Sidney Hastings Webb (Sampson Low; 


6/-). 


The article ‘A Real Critic’ in the November 
issue made an error of omission. The book under 
discussion—Friday Nights, by Edward Garnett—is 
published in Canada by the Macmillan Company. 
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Trade and Industry 





Fe ur Gazette) 

Volume cf Employment ...............20.eeeeees 93.7 
(Employment Service of Canada) 

Twelve Canadian Securities................eee00 113.5 
(Michell) 


August, 1922 September, 1922 October, 1922 November, 1922] Nov., 1921 
164.7 162.9 166.2 168.3 160.0 


$20.90 $20.86 20.88 $21.60 
94.6 OOS lh ves 88.8 
112.9 117.3 114.4 108.6 








HE forecast of the Harvard Committee on 
Economic Research, whose accuracy we may 
place a good deal of reliance upon, is as 

follows: 
The recovery of business is now well under way. The 
improvement in basic economic conditions is favourable to 
the development of the business cycle from its present 
phase of business recovery to that of prosperity. The 
outlook for the remainder of 1922, and the first half of 
1923, is for rising wholesale prices and an expansion of 
business activity, with the strong probability of a con- 
tinuation of the upward swing during the second half of 
next year. 
Speaking more particularly of Canada, we may say 
that the more sensitive indices of business activity 
have for many months shown unmistakable signs of 
better weather ahead. The average of twelve Cana- 
dian stocks, which appears at the head of this page 
every month, has risen from 103.0 in August, 1921, 
to 114.4 at the end of November, 1922. It is true 
that a fall was registered from the previous figure of 
117.3, but so far as present indications warrant any 
conclusion, it is not unsafe to suppose that this is 
merely a temporary setback, and the general up- 
ward trend will be continued It is true that the 
rise has been slow and far from violent; an apprecia- 
tion of 11 per cent. is nothing very much to boast 
about, but at least it is upwards and not down- 
wards, for which we may be profoundly thankful. 
We have wiped out nearly half of the decline from 
134.5, the figure attained in November, 1919. 

Turning now to wholesale prices, the second of 
our significant barometrical indices, we find that 
there has been a rise of 4.5 per cent., the index used 
at the head of this page having risen from 160.9 in 
May of this year to 168.3 at the end of November. 
In this connection it is curious to note the diver- 
gencies in the four index numbers now recording 
movements of prices in Canada. 


DATE OF Per CEnrt. 

INDEX RISE INCREASE 
Federal Reserve Board Jan., 1922 7 
Department of Labour ° * 
Bank of Commerce Feb., 1922 9 


Michell May, 1922 4.5 

The apparent discrepancies between these various 
indices offer a valuable indication of the real trend 
of forces in the industrial field. The indices of the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce are constructed in order to register 





movements in the general field of commerce and 
industry, including, as they do, a great many raw 
materials entering largely into international trade, 
while the last contains no raw materials, but is based 
on semi-manufactured and finished products only. 
The conclusion that has been arrived at by compe- 
tent statisticians is that the Federal Reserve Board 
and Bank of Commerce index numbers give an 
indication of the general course of trade, while the 
Michell index number reflects the cost of living more 
accurately than the other two, but is a less accurate 
indication of general trade and industrial conditions. 
What the Department of Labour index number 
indicates it is somewhat difficult to determine. 

Accepting these conclusions as correct, we may 
suppose that trade conditions are very fairly buoyant. 
The Fall is a bad period to generalize upon, since at 
that time prices are always disturbed owing to vary- 
ing conditions following the harvest, and it would 
be safer to reconsider our position in a couple of 
months time. But on the whole we may suppose 
with very fair confidence that prices will continue 
to rise for some time, a sure indicator of improving 
conditions. 

In general we may say that Canada has come 
through the period of depression in remarkably good 
shape. The fact is that the Dominion has added to 
its wealth enormously since the outbreak of war, 
and it is hardly too much to say that Canada has 
felt the pinch of bad times as lightly as any country 
in the world. But we have our own troubles to face, 
and those by no means light ones. The dead weight 
of the public debt is very heavy, and so far we have 
apparently failed to find any way of lightening it. 
Canada will have to face this courageously very soon, 
and the prospect is not too pleasing. 

The coming of Sir Henry Thornton indicates 
that the Government means business in another 
direction. We have got, somehow or other, to clear 
up the mess into which the Canadian National 
Railways have fallen, and the process may be fairly 
painful. We shall have to pay for the glorious spree 
of railway building we all so much enjoyed ten years 
ago. Sir Henry is the doctor and we may have 
confidence in his judgment. But that happy con- 
dition of trust in him does not prevent us from having 
a few preliminary shivers over the tastiness of the 
medicine he may ask us to take in the near future. 

H. MICHELL. 
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WE OFFER 
Township of Nepean 


5%°/. Bonds 
Due August, 1923 to 1942 


Town of Leamington 
6°/. Bonds 
Due September, 1923 to 1942 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
Write for particulars 


R. A. DALY & CO. 


BANK OF TORONTO BUILDING 
TORONTO 


IN THE TOWNSHIP 


On Yonge Street, just beyond the City Limits, is 
‘““DONWOODS”’, a property of more than ordin- 
ary attractiveness. Many of the sites are covered 
with valuable timber, and the outlook over the 
Valley is exceptionally fine. 

The improvement of Yonge Street reaches this 
property, makingit easily accessible and convenient. 


$1700 to $3600 Per Lot 


H. R. DOUGLAS 
Adelaide 5070 Mail Building 


Branch Office on Property, Bel. 69M. 





George Coles, Limited 


Caterers and Manufacturing 
Confectioners 


719 Yonge Street 


Phones: Branch Store, 2291 Yonge St. 
Catering Dept., N. 154 “ “943 St. Clair Ave. 
Order “  —N. 3800 “ «142 Danforth Ave. 


THE HAYNES PRESS 


PRINTERS 

OMMERCIAL AND 

SOCIETY PRINTING 
of all kinds 


5022 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 





ESTIMATES GIVEN 


ROBERT JORDAN 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
CONTRACTOR 


37 Hazelton Ave. - - North 6324 





In my Candy Shop you will find a clean, quiet 
atmosphere where all that is superior in Candies, 
Egg Drinks, Sodas and Ice Cream will be served. 

I will see that you are Satisfied, Pleased and 


Delighted. 
: Mary Stuart 


251 AVENUE ROAD 
OPP. DUPONT STREET 








FARMER BROS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SPECIAL RATES TO STUDENTS 


492 SPADINA AVE. TORONTO 


COL. 2869 





High School Boards and Boards 
of Education 


are authorized by law to establish 


Industrial, Technical 


and 


Art Schools 


With the Approval of the Minister of Education 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
may be conducted in accordance with the regulations 
issued by the Department of Education. 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION 
is given in various trades. The schools and classes are 
under the direction of AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 
Application for attendance should be made to the 
Principal of the school. 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS, MANUAL TRAINING, 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE and AGRICULTURE and 
HORTICULTURE 
are provided for in the Courses of Study in Public, 
Separate, Continuation and High Schools and Col- 
legiate Institutes and Vocational Schools and Depart- 
ments. 


Copies of the Regulations issued by the Department of 
Education may be obtained from the Deputy Minister of 
Education, Toronto. 


Toronto, June, 1922. 
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CANADIAN PICTURES 


have roused interest as far off as London. They form 
today the strongest expression of artistic feeling which 
this country has to shew; but they are little known 
at home. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 


reproduces in each issue a picture by the Canadian school, 
selected by competent critics. 


Space is devoted each month to poetry and to prose 
essays by Canadian writers, and to careful book reviews. 


‘Both vigorous and sane’ 
is the comment of The London Mercury. 


Subscribe or send for sample copy 








To THE CANADIAN Forum, 
152 St. George St., 
Toronto. 


Please find enclosed $2.00 for my subscription to THE CANADIAN 





Forum for one year beginning with the issue. 
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